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Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.B.8.E., etc., lecturing on Food, says: “ The chief text in the Gospel of Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are 
not foods at all, while Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet. Than FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA no better food product of this 


nature can be obtained or used.” 
' PURE 
CONCENTRATED 
The oldest house in the trade. 


Established 1728. Oo C 0, Q 


‘Not a stimulant merely for the moment, but a Permanent and Agresable form of Nourishment.” 


ane 

The first two meals of the day are the most important because the food then eaten dissolves to nourish the cells of the body 
cre the day’s work is done. Therefore-at breakfast and at mid-day, the intake of some concentrated nourishing food is imperative. Cocoa 
is pre-eminently such a substance. ‘As a drink it is refreshing, stimulating, comforting ; as a food it gives energy, force, vitality, flesh, 
anda current of rich blood to its partaker. This cannot be said of tea and cofice. Mere infusions, they do not nourish, but only stimulate 
for a brief period. ‘When trying Cocoa, try the one which tops the Honours List, and was introduced by the oldest house in the trade. 
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LETS THE HAIR GROW. 
—— and fashionable self-shades of Crimsou,Grew! 


i liga the secret of its marvellous success. It Sets the hair grow. No forcing, [|| =eReeeeeeeerr y | f | ! and Art Colourings, re all pau 
= no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- : = \ %. NOUGH TO. COVE 
imed with “Waseline” Hair Tonic. It lete the hair grow by . ; 2 OE ee crn, ae 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. Tt penetrates the scalp 
und gets right down'tothe roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
. eo that it can fightthrongh. ‘ . ; : ? 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 5 
‘.y the hair. - It is.a real hair fertiliser, and is: to the hair what, sunlight is to plant thus showing fhe indentical quality. 
u i ia , hair. ij i : Z08. ney are muy 
ak 6 It is both 's akin and r.food. ‘ ¢ incest . of miteeal oat fo eel and Yeing a 
‘Vaseline” Hair Tonic is 4 liquid preparation delicately speciality of our ows. «an only 
‘erfumed, and is absolutely. safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Pe ee ee th 
nic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and Jets cinamtallaadaie ts. 
‘ue hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/-,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable wire ER 400,800 
cally, @ trial-bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom Mal A ee rt. 
pon receipt of Postal Order. . willingly returued a 
. : 3 approved. Thousands of 
peat Orders ond Un 


Testimonials receive !. 


GIVEN AWAY: 
GIVEN AWAY: 


| 1 i °REE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘ Vaseline” Preparations, 
| ‘wil. be sent post free on application. ; 


The word * Vaseline’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the — nureaT 
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selves, and to enable persons of small The White Slave Traffic consists 
means to engage in permanent and : 


ee rofitable enterprises of their own. For Clerks, in capturing by trickery young 


oung men are often discouraged and ignorant women and jnveig- 
because there are no desirable vacancies Artisans, ling them to houses of ill-fame in 


in the various trades and professions, | Workers in London or abroad, from which 


but that does not justify the 
idle. There. iwalways tee Factories, they seldom or ever escape. If 
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A HINT TO LADIES! 


ae pémrecn’s “Weekly.” Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Specialist, 
as much pleasure in announcing that her rem 
or restoring health without medicine is 
only certain and 8) one known. 
I GUARANTEE EVERY CASE. 
Send at once stawiped addressed envelope for full partio- 
ulars and testimonials (gucranteed geauine ander @ 
penalty of £1,000) to— 


Mrs. Staftord Brookes eei3dy, ae 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENT: 


the rate of 28, per line of 7 words or part (her "" 

all ogy oar R ehould be addresset ‘0 '! 
COMPANIONS London, W.c. &: 
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THE ADVENTURES OF te ces a ce 
AUGUSTUS SHORT By RICHARD MARSH [Bi 3p. [Seen Sy | 


Author of “ The Beetle,” “ The Strange Wooing of Mary Bowler,” etc. 


THE . TRESPASSER By GILBERT PARKER 


“The story is written with remarkable power and sparkles with brilliant dialogue.”—Srar. 


LOVE IN JUNE — By- KEBLE HOWARD 


‘Trou wit particalers, in- e 
a who love a love tale will love this one.”—Dai.y CHRONICLE. saved of toe ran | ASTROLOGY —Your wee. 
Southampton Row, London, Ww. Specatation, Che henwes, cies, Luck» | 


THE SYREN OF THE SKIES . 
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By IAN MACLAREN ‘London, W.' i eorrect rebarn, and thus avoid ove ert . 


a ¥. Sowter, 17 
“This novel b the late Ion Maclaren will surely be accounted one’ of his on == 
best."—Daity TELEGRAPH. 
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TRIPLES. 


£25 in Prizes Guaranteed. 


EACH CONTEST COMPLETE IN ITSELF. you CAN ALL COMPETE. 


3. Mark your envelope “ Triples No. 1” in tho top left-hand corner. 


In response to the appeal of numerous readers we have decided to continue | 


our Triples competition in which we recently awarded a large number of rubber 


shares. 


This time, however, money prizes are offered instead of rubber shares, and 
we guarantee that a sum 0 at least £25 will be distributed amongst the 


winners in our first contest. 


To make a “ Triple * you take any one of the sets of three letters given 
below and think out three werds which begin with the same letters as those 
of the set which you pave chosen. These initial letters may be used in any 
order you like. The words thought out should form a sentence or phrase 
in themselves. This sentence or phrase is called a ‘ Triple,” 


Amongst the senders of the best “Triples ” we undertake to distribute a 
sum of not less than £25. It may be very much more. 
Here is an example which will show ea at a glance how to make Triples. 
_8.R. Using these letters as initials, 
you may make the following senteuces cr phrases: Middlesex Scores Rapidly, 


Supposing you are given the letters, 


Roosevelt Succeeded Manfully, or Strike's Result, Misery. 
In this week's competition the sets of letters fro 


make Triples are: 


D.B.C. G.N.R. 


m which we want you to 


‘Mz. D. L. 


In making your Triples, remember tt ts mot necessary to keep the letters 


number must be written 


form. 


the adjudicators, a tenth 
such senders. 


less than £25. 


Where one P.O. of highe 


4, All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, June 23rd. 


5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with the entry 
form. The P.O. must be made payable to Q. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must 
be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner shown in this example. The : 


in the space provided on the entry form. / Ag 


r value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this P.O. must be written on each entry 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) three-fourths will 
be divided amongst the senders of the ten Triples which are considered to be 
the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken into 
consideration. If there are more senders than one of a Triple thus selected 


by 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst ail 


7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed shall not be 


9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 


10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the compe- 


understanding. 


in the order in which we have placed them. For instance, the sets of letters 


given are D. B. C., G. N. R., M. D. L.—you may make them D. C. B., 
or N. G. B., or D. M. L., if you think it will help you to make a better Triple. 
When you have made-your Triple to your satisfaction, write it out on the 


entry form opposite and send iton to usat once in accordance with the rules for 
competitors. Bear in mind that only one Triple must be written on an peed 
form. If you make more than one Triple, even with the same initials or wit 


ENTRY FORM. 


different variations of these initials, each Triple must be written on a separate 


entry form. 


Now that you see how Triples are made, start at once to make some of your 


own. Be sure you post your Triples on to us, and you may be a winner of a 


good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. All i must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they will be 
more than one attempt is made, each must be written on a 


disqualified. 
separate entry form, 


JL agree to abide by the decision published tn “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept 


it as final, and I enter 


Address .....+00> dee sot cor won ses oe eet eanene nen ens erence see concer gas ceceee sce sce ccoveeces essen sesse’ 


2. When you’have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it a postal 


order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EpDITOoR, 


Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


No. of Postal Order ... 


eve cocces c00s ee senor sees coeet 


‘ 
Initials Selected ....sosecscrccersrrerrsereeeseeoees aneaseess ccececcce see ccccesene: seseesenses ees 


Triple ....0..sssecceeeee see 


Signed seacececesansesevessescescoget gan seo ssscenanasssege cee snecsseuneanssaronsesaneceeeseesneen see 


snc cen sencceseessasessessenee COs sescoessonsesreoooces deacceces cere sen cceccccoacsesessscess 


tition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
11. The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 


TRIPLES, No. 1. 


eoecee cocccesee cet cece: cot ors PODS SET eeoworsoes wecccenceecceson ceseccses one 


only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


nn 


WHAT A FATE! “No, said Kadley, “I never associate with my IN THE SOUTH. 


A GrNTLEMAN was once showing a countryman round 
8 Zoo, when they came toa cage containing a kangaroo. 
7 What is that 2” inquired the countryman. 

Oh, replied the gentleman, “that is a native of 
Australia !’ 

; Immediately the countryman threw up his arms in 
orror, exclaiming: ‘‘ Goodness gracious, my sister 
married one of them !"* 
——» | o——- 
UNWELCOME SUCCESS, 

He rang the bell of a suburban house, and when the 
master appeared he said earnestly : : 
; Could you, sir, for the love of heaven, give a hard- 
on but palartansis man some employment ?” 

e householder laid his hand cordial! , 
razged pone nd cordially on the other’s 
vey Here's work for you right on the spot,” he said. 
bate got out in my backyard a great pile of wood 

“Thank yon, sir,” said the man, as he gently shook the 
ag from his shoulder. “I'll let my friend fae at once. 
t's not for myself I’m hunting a job, but for a man a 
little way up road,” 


inferiors. Do you?” 
“Really, I can’t say!” replied Miss Cutting. “I 
don’t think I ever met any of your inferiors |” 
—_~rt~-— 


“J saw you, sir—I saw you with my own eyes! How 
dare you kiss my daughter, sir, before me!” exclaimed 
an irate mother to a young man. 

“ Well, I'll kiss you first in future, madam!” said the 
youth. 

a 

“You say she is no longer editor of the Women’s 
Corner ?” 

“No, She wrote so many articles on how to make 
over last year’s hats that her readers began to suspect 
she was a man.” 

—~jo—_—_. 

“No, sir,” said the motorist, “the airship is utterly 
unpractical.”* 

“Do you speak as a scientist 2°, 

“No, sir. As @ man of experience. Suppose your 
engine breaks, or your petrol gives out and leaves you 
stuck away up yonder in a cloud bank, how are you going 
to get a horse to pull you out ?”* 


Tne class was having a lesson in geography, and were 
learning the points of the compass. 

“Now, Tommy Jones,” said the teacher, “ you have in 
front of you the north, on your right the cast, on your left 
the west. What have you behind you?” 

After a moment's reflection Tommy explained : 

“A patch on my trousers.” 

And to make the information more binding Tommy 
continued in a shame-faced manner : 

“T knew you'd seo it ; I told mother you would! 


—_+ $ = 
STRAINING HIS APPETITE. 

Mr. Green had been paying fifteen shillings a week fot 
board and lodging, and his ae consiantly increascd. 

Finally his landlady saw that she must either give her 
boarder notice or raise his rent. 

One day after watching him feverishly devouring 
plateful after plateful. she plucked up courage, and said : 

“Mr. Green, I shall have to raise your board to cne 
pound a week.” 

Mr. Green looked up with ao start, then in a tone of 
consternation, ho said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Small, don't! It’s as much as I can do 
now to cat fifteen shillings’-worth |” 


Mr. Agriculturist! If ysu are troubled about anythin< on the farm write to the editor of TE 


SMALLHOLDER. He'll help you. 


2 a se er Ue 


Waur arpm 
#um 28, 1910, 


i as & ot 
Told Week by Week. | Sritah getates to comedian. pe en 


mpeding 6 Bew-pert Yo Hi ae ott ving worked in a 


| 


King Edward, the Kaiser, and Mir, Brock. 

Mr. Arraur Brocr, the famous pyrotechnist, has 
many reminiscences of Royalties he hes met in the vouzse 
of his work, and one of his best stories relates to & bor gd 


used, the penknife will be awarded to i 5, 
abe some Posty the reader w'vse 


A TIMELY QUESTION. _ 


at the How many cuckoos could 3 cook cook if a ¢ 
a MEET oaag ent 
After the display, Mr. Brock was summoned to the F 
Reyal box, when Ki Edward, then Prince of Wales, FULL OF LIFE. 


warmly congratula him on the success of the 
entertainment. 


Wuar is it that is full of life, has no life, bears life, and 


life ? 
“But, Mr. Brock,” said the Prince, “ His Imperial Solutéon below. 
— Aa Soe Emperor, “ tells me that he 4 
yrotec ts as clever a8 you in his own cauntry, an' ; 
that he saw quite as fine s display as tonight’s at |‘ Hf it’s upst WITHOUT OVERLAPPING. 


Hamburg when he was there last week. What have you 
to 4 to that ?’* ; 

‘“‘His Imperial Majesty, sir, is correct,” answered 
Mr. Brock, “ in saying that the display he saw at Hamburg 
was as good asto-night’s. We gave it, and the programme 
was precisely the same as I have had the honour of 
presenting to-night.” 

The King was quietly delighted, the Kaiser—well, not 
quite 80 clewmec, Nevertheless, he forgave Mr. Brock, 
and had e chat with him, in the course of which the ever- 
versatile Kaiser showed a wonderful knowledge of fire- 
works and their manufacture. 


Germany’s Crown Prince. 


Johnny without looking up. ’ 
He knew that the unusual familiarity meant that his 
big brother wanted something fetched for him. 


Cutting “Hamlet.” - 

“On a bitterly cold night, some years says 
a ore itary cele ait the Hamid of Me, Beerbohin 
Tree, as he was then, at the Haymarket. 

“That performance ‘lasted a very long time, and 1 
left before the last:act. A policeman was ing up and 
down outside, waiting to regulate the traffic. he 
saw me emerge, he came u to me, beating bis hands, and , left. 
said : ‘Play over yet, sir ?* ~ - 1" What word is a ? 


still have a bit left. 


A Haur-crown is a big coin, and a threepenny-piece ic a 
smal] one. How many threepenny-pieces, do you think 
cotiid be laid on top ef a half-crown without over. 
lagping each other or the edge of the larger coin? 

olution below, 


> 4 
—— 


: GOODNESS GRACIOUS ! 
Tene is a most peculiar word of five letters. 
Take away the first letter and you still have a bit Icft. 
Administer a death blow to the second letter, and you 


Kidnap the third letter, and you have the whole of it 


“*Not ’s another act.” 4 
Tr must have been a novel experience for the German | «+ it’ -and-twenty to twelve | - Solution below, 7 
c Prince to find hi mall acting 8 Senuty for hi ci anolier st Why, it’s five-and-twenty ely: 
ather, as never before had e Kaiser been too ill to carry we 7 3 4 
cut his duis, wane I know. But Hamlet's a very long play A STEADY HAND NEEDED. 


Pe my J should think it waa, : yh 
British public won’t never stand this 1 He'll ‘av* to cut 
some :of this rot out !* } 
of ade good man apparently regarded Handed es a new | 


The Prince is very Lat ry with the Berliners, and many _ 


are the stories they 


An Alligator’s Tongu 


work the : “visit occasioned th 
hs i Ox one occasion, when travelling along the West Coast |: 


postal 
“« But sure: are paid for it ?” asked the Prince. 


“No,” the: ter ; “there is a lot-of sorting 
to do, and heavy bags of letters to -be carried to the 1 
castle, and not one extra do we.get for it.” Taylor-Smith was to endure a string of taunting 
The Crown Prince then left without saying who he was, | questions, such ss t is the | of an alligator's 
but the oy ee afternoon he again visited the post tongue?" ‘“‘ What do missionaries know, anywa, ? 
office, only time he was in-‘uniform. and accompani 


At last the Bishop could stand it no longer. ing 
to the skipper, he said: 

“J know you are an expert. Can you tell me the 
length of an alligator’s tongue ?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “ but it depends on the 
ney or eel a alligator fifteen feet tong. 

“Very 3} an r 
What would be the length of its tongue 2” ; ! 

“ Three feet,"-was the ‘answer. 


by his suite. The postmaster was dumfounded, ‘but the 
ince reassured him. 


to the castle,” 
The Bryan Look. 
Just lately we have been having quite a number of 
i i American visitors, including Mr. W. J. 


forgetting the illustration, shows 
readers 


should only be attempted on 4 
level table and the dominoes should be perfectly uniform. 
MYSTERIOUS 37. 
the number 37, multiply it by 8 and all the 


notice the peculiar resu!'s 


~ 27, and 
‘also that the sum of the figures in each 


J.| Bat the Bishop, who had kept alligators and watched | obtained. Note 

, the “‘sitver-tongued * orstor, who has thrice | their ways qs o—_ | product is equal to the multiplier 3 

been defeated in the contest for the American presidency. “Ht is on that you are an a sty on the West 37 87 «37 87 8 «87 «387 «37 37 
But he is cheerful in defeat, and hes one or two good | Coast of Africa,” he anid, ‘* but it is also evident that eame 36 9 12 1 He A Mw 2 
cnet ar own nd ad | PE a ann ene aciongees | Tid #22 3S 44 SDH 600 77 688 7 
he could tell'e man’s political opinions by his face. The years, Let me’ 1 you an alligator has no ‘tongue. i) 
‘dbystanders looked at one another with incredulity. ‘I — 

seldom make #-mistake,” he wenton. — You '- pointing A Plucky President. SOME NONSENSE VERSES. 


to one of the group about him, “‘ are a Roosevelt man.”* 

«“ That's right," said the person indicated. 

* You axe.a Cleveland Democrat,” he added to another 
man. 

“Yes, that is so,” answered he, and the crowd began 
‘to look impressed. — 

“ ”__gddressing a third—“ are a Bryan man.” 

‘You're wrong there. I’m ill, that’s what makes me 
look that way.” 


American Methods. - 


Trene is another revolution in Nicaragua, and the : 


extraordinary man who for sixteen years 
retained the presidency of aprip bencati. ta lease 
he went too far in offending the 
States, has all the “ temperament ” of ‘the Latin race. 
Brave and ambitious, he was never satisfied unless he 
performed his coups d’etaé in the most dramatic fashion | 
possible. 

His spies once brought him information that's revolu- 
tion was being planned by several of his army officers. 
They were to meet on a certain evening at the house of 
one of the conspirators to arrange the final details. 

"White they-were eagerly disoussing the best way to seize 


himeelf. 

“Good evening, gentlemen ! ” ‘he a asf 
heard you had a party here thie evening, an Ihave dropped 
in to share the fun. Quite a distinguished gathering ! 
You are discussing mili matters, no doubt !” 

He went on chatting affably for a half-hour, while his 
enemies were torn with fear and suspense, Did he know 
of their plot ?. Most of them thought hedid, and wondered 
whether they had better not put a bullet in him at once. ‘ 
But he was so cordial, so thoroughly at eaee, that they 


As the little whale 


illness, but in order that his business should ‘not 
interrupted he had his bed wheeled into the room he used 
as an office. 

Late in the evening, whilst having some much-needed 


Slyly slew the.silly 


i: Jound a fancy fairy flinging feathers from a fan, 

fo a cavern covered pdm a curtain, 

seems likel Would you think she was as silly 
Ze the named 


Who said his sister's shoes were £0 uncertain ? 


if; bumped into a butcher beaming bland! on a bee, 
While the walrus was a-walking on the wall, 
Te ee ES ede ene 


If you saw asaucy sunfish sitting sewing in a swing, 
Xnd making mauve mantillas for a mink, 
Would you think she was as busy 
As a Aotted doormouse dizzy, . 
Who was driving drowsy donkeys to drink ? 


Hf you met s mournful monkey making musconetccng 


muffs, 
While stro! sedly through 
Would von tkekin where the tailor 


ch a sunset sea, 
sailor, 


Or to the tidy tapir’s tony tea ? 


SS 


eleep, he = a: — ‘by eae of Lo hesi SOLUTIONS. 

telephone 3 Depew down reeeiver, Presently he ured i aised ——— 

wae surprised to hear: Old Depew atill alive ? Fae ewes oN ees ee es FULL OF LIFE. 
“Yea,” be answered, wondeting what was coming 


«A toast, gentlemen,” he said. “ Here’s long Tife to 
the President of Nica and confusion to all-traitors ! 

As he spoke he hurled the against the window, 
where it smashed in pieces with a crash. The door flew 
open, and thirty or forty soldier, who had been waiting 
outside for the signal, rushed in. Afl the plottera were 
convicted, ‘but the President dealt leniently with them. 
Some were imprisoned and some exiled, but none were shot, 


Tux sea. It is inll of 


next. 

“ Likaly to last through the tt?” the voice went on. 

“J think so, I hope so,” Mr. w told him. 

“Then I won’t come down. night! and the 
telephone was rung off. A reporter from Naw Yore : 
— was inquiring into the state of Mr. Depew’s 


Hasrr—abit, bit, it. 


Worried Father! Your boys will be as sileat as mice, if you give them a copy of THE sco 


fishes, is not alive, carries millicns 


of people in ships, and people drown in it. 
WISHOUT OVERLAPPING. ¥ 
‘Onvy one threepenry-piece can ‘be placed on 9 ha 
crown without overlapping. 
GOGDNESS GRACIOUS! 


UT to road. 


nd 


left. 
you 


of it 


Lows 


form. 


bee, 


netccng 


millicns 


a half 
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Meanwhile, however, changes were slowly but surely 
taking place in regard to those lands that first fed the 
buffaloes and afterwards tho cattle. - The Governments 
of the United States and of Canada passed what is known 
as the Homestead Act. Under its provisions any citizen 
of either country could acquire 160 acres—that is, o 
quarter of a square mile—of virgin prairie provided he 
made his home upon it and cultivated it. 

Well, people were not slow to take advantage of this 
offer, as may casily be imagined. Settlers arrived by 
tens of thousands and by hundreds of thousands. The 
areca of the grazing grounds grew less and less every 
year, the area of the arable land increased proportionately. 

This hit both ways, for fewer cattle were raised, while 
more mouths hed to be fed with them, for the settlers 
quickly set about raising big families of children, who, in 
their turn, as they grew up, married and did likewise. 
Of course, it took'a long time to “ even things up ”—to 
settle with human beings all these millions of acres, and 
to oust the cattle therefrom. But it was accomplished at 
last, and now we, here in Britain, are feeling the pinch. 


ks Article that will Interest every Wage-earner and 
every Housewife. 


Wirarn the memory of many people now living vast 
herds of buffaloes roamed the ees of south-western 
Canada and the middle west of the United States of 

r1CA. 
aeoving redskins hunted them with bows and arrows. 
They were also chased and killed by prairie wolves, 
coyotes, and other beasts of prey. 

“All this, however, made little difference as regards the 
immensity of their numbers, which was literally incalcu- 
lable. When the railroad first penetrated these regions, 
it was no uncommon thing for the trains to be held up for 
hours at a time by the passage of the herds—broad living 
rivers of hoof and horn and hide—across the tracks. 

But with the railroad came also the white man, armed 
with deadly breech-loading guns, and in an almost 
incredibly short space of timé all these millions of buffaloes 
were utterly exterminated. Not one remained. 


Raised for Their Hides Alone. 


Their place was taken by stock-cattle. These roamed 
unchecked over the prairies that had formerly supplied 
the buffaloes with food, and throve and multiplied as they 
had done. : 

They were raised. for the sake of their hides and for 
food. But after a while, so greatly did they increase, 
there were more cattle ath than there were mouths 
to cat thom. So the “Cattle Kings ” took to exporting 
their surplus across the Atlantic to Europe, and especially 
to England. 

Thus it came about that for the past thirty years or so 
becf has been cheap here, and this notwithstanding that 
our population jaa kegel increased during that interval. 


Chicago for Canning. 


It would have had to come some day, but it would 
have been delayed longer but for two things—cold storage 
and canning. These twin inventions enabled the great 
American beef trusts to hold over the surplus of the fat 
years against the lean years, to regulate supplies, to 
equalise prices, and ‘stiffen’? rates. In other words, 
to exploit the pockets of the meat-eating public. 

Especially canning! ‘‘ What do you do with all your 
peaches ?” asked the visitor to California of the daughter 
of a fruit farmer as he surveyed, astonished, the immense 
orchards. ® 

““Oh!’? repliod the damsel archly, “we cat all we 
can, and we can all we can’t.”” 

This is just what the beef trusts do with their beef. They 
received a setback a few years ago, owing to tho publica- 
tion of Mr. Upton Sinclair's book, “* The Jungle,” which 
showed up tho horrible nature of the American preserved 
meat trade, but people soon forgot all about it, and to-day 
the business in Chicago ‘‘ corned beef” is as brisk as ever 
it was. 

Bacon is also dearer, and for similar reasons. People 
are increasing faster than pigs. Also there are many 
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restrictions as regards the keeping of pigs here in England 
which did not exist in the old ays, when we were iess 
careless of human life, and sanitation was not so well 
understood or appreciated. 

Then every cottager had his pig-sty, and it was often 
quite close to his cottage or his well. As a result his 
children used to sicken and die ; just as they do now in 
remote parts of Ireland, where the pig not only lives in 
close proximity to the family dwelling-place, but even 
shares it upon occasion. 

Nowadays no pig-sty is permitted within a certain 
distance of the Thames, or any of its tributaries. This 
means that over an area four thousand square miles in 
extent pig-kceping is rendered more or less diflicult. The 
removal of pigs, too, from one place to another is subject 
to all sorts of restrictions. 

All this is the more annoying, from the pig-eater’s point 
of view, because our colonies, New Zealand and Australia, 
do not raise pigs for exportation, at least to any great 
extent. It pays them better to send us mutton. But 
the price of this even is rising, in sympathy with that of 
beef and pork. 


“Hr! Waiter! You have made a mistake in my bill, 
It’s thirteen shillings, not fourteen. 
‘All right, sir—sorry, sir! Thought perhaps you 
might bo superstitious !"* 
— 
WHAT WOULD MOTHER SAY? 


ALITtLe girl was on a visit to her aunt, and had enjoyed 
herself very much until a certain Monday morning. 

On this occasion she accompanied her relative on 
rent-collecting excursion (rouse a poor district where her 
aunt owned some property. As is often the case, they 
were, in many instances, met with excuses for non-pay- 
ment, and the little lady’s countenance, as for the ninth 
time she heard the remark, “I’m very sorry, but I can’t 
give you anything this week!” took on an expression of 
great disgust. 

At last she could restrain herself no longer. 

“ Auntic,” said she, “‘I think I had better go home 
this afternoon. I am quite sure my mamma would not 
like to know that you bad taken me round such dirty 
streets begging !”* 


America’s latest is a laundry for washing and ironing dollar notes. This reform was badly needed, as the paper money got into a shocking state owing to constant 
kandling. The boiling process introduced kills all germs, and the life of the bills is now doubled. Our cartoonist suggests below that the same thing be adopted at the 


¢ Bank of England, 


a 
Cc a) 


ee) 


a 


— {A high 
> The wusnerwomon engaged 
would nave t be highly respestanie : 
tor such a responsible post, and = 
perhops Find sureties 
far, sQy, t10.009. 


d 


S 


But imagine 
the excitement 
ona windy 
day wiih tto 
notes Flying 
covay. 


Alone ureences vam \) 


iN 


[he begue e Fouge npud The notes would have 


to be carefully ironed 


A 


ue" 


official would, of = )- 
course, have to be presen} 
ot the washing. 


aoe 


purr vee, 


f a 

{ One, fe rR ee . 
wou elp wi wringer, 

=. \ ie) ae 
= 


a — J 


we hope, however rhat the 
Banh Latndress will treat 
the notes better than she 


does our 
(VYars> collars, 
a) ve otherwise 
y they will 
mine 6 P97 look tike 


~ hi 
eye a. 


Mr. Allotment-Holjer! If you wish to EKnéw how to work your land to the best advantage get THE SMALLHOLDER 


regularly. It costs one penny each week. 


See ee 


settlers. 
ehadow y 
amomntains, which oi, amy 
circled and seemed to threaten took a walk on the Saturday afternoon. 


te cut it off from the rest of 


Yes, the Thames. “Old man” Lander w trict! 
aia and had a tender ie ge for the great city oh “ 
ane bad consistently dectined to assed some part of his youth. He would fain Ji, 


A Delightful Tale of a Wilful Girl. By QLIVER MERLAND. abdicate the power he had 

acquired in those early days 
on the arrival of mare éettled times. Hard i ’ 
saturnino, laconic, he was.a born despot. ‘Also be was the 


called the torn he had founded New London, but :... 


Iv was certainly a situation round with diffi- 
culties, to say nothing of more t contingencies, - 
for the master of Burchell End School, New 

Some of the pupils i ‘ 


master 
than he knew, save for a red spot on either cheek. 
the new scholar was quite ab her case. : 
“You little Tom Thumb!” he said. “Tf you don't 
say at once, this minnte, that five and four do make 
eleven, I’ll wring your miserable neck!” 


Then the new pupil folded her sha) arms across her 
7 gon pln | i 


a 
a ae - Also it ee Thames, 

ue, the stveam 20 « was rather narrow. It rn 
down from the mountains, in the heart of which was t:.e 
vast natural reservoir, encompassed by rocky walls, whi! 
supplied the town with water. It was a sheet of wat: 
worth woking & and Mr. Lander was proud of the yc.t 
dsm he had built to keep it within bounds. 

It was neo ‘to cross the bridge to pase from to 
‘] schoolhouse to town. Whe school itself was in a 
lonely situation. Mr. Lander had insisted on its beiry 
built there, because the land on which it was erected had 


held out no promise of being remunerative if used for «:.y 


Pg ‘ 
important respect. He had founded and endowed the 
achocl, and had insisted on the importation of a qualified 
master from the Old Country. . 

LA ese ea had came to Burchell, his passage 
out being pai despot. 
j At first t bad been ‘very hopefal. The new life and 
scenes had the charm of novelty. It had been pleasant to 
think that he was the master of this school, withont a 


ad 

deal with a refrac scholar, V that the master | sival. Even his old weakness had sunk out of sight. To purpose : 
himself is of oe ‘build a imposing presence ‘and | his new scholars he was a novelty, an unknown ery , Despite his preoccupation, Bernard was startled whin 
that the offender ‘be of ‘tender ‘Such an offender | and had been treated with all reapect ‘that could - he came to the bridge, which was narrow and built «f 
may be or expelled, or even reduced to born of ignorance. stout timbers. The stream was swollen to the limits cf 
qubyection or tears, by force of moral i {But then Miss Sarah Lander had insisted on coming to its banks, and woe driving the piles with swirlirg 

But the of eet and songheitil school. - ha poe Peele eu = ked up at the mountai:.s 

women of She been a startli ition wi firet aad schoul. 

— happens to 8 peso nr Ty the dem breaks!” be muttered involuntarily. 


appeared and announced her ire and intention of 

receiving instruction. Bernard Harper, shy and diffident 

in the presence of femininity, had resented the assertive 

defiance in her manner. He had net ice to ‘wonder 
it. 


“Tt won't break!’ retorted the voice of Miss Lancir. 
“My father built it!” 


who had it in his -power to discharge the master She had come upon him unawares, passing over te 


ignominionsly at a minute’s notice. if there were note datent self-defence benea | bridge from the other side. She wore a light coat and a 
How y ae the rebel was! She pes:a woman, with “My education’s bean neglected,” she stated frankly. | big straw hat, and was quite coutemptuous of the rat. 
her lithe figure, which, for all its slenderness, was | “Father chas been too busy making maney to bother about She had spoken fo 
nent of strength in its every line and curve, ant her | me, and mother died before I knew her. It’s a bit late, | Oh!” said Bernard. 
dark hair and darker eyes; and she wos a child also, with | but it’s never too late to make a new start. I’m going to It was not an effective remark. . 

nee trembling on her full red lips and — plow- beara—oF, if I don't, it will be because you're no. FY.) es ci not pel said more eng ey life dependcd 

d eyes: on ‘ther face ich nfight well heve | a master.” was utupid confused in esence. 

ing tn har eves oot Geeak bean? te ee techtvory chasciuA,” said she candidly. “I 


Ht was an unfortunate ending to her speech. It put 


‘for of a B 
Bernard on his dignity. 


“Be quick!” she said, with a stamp of ther foct. : 
“Five and four is eleven! Say it is, and beg my pardon He had at first protested against her proposa], on the 
for-daring to say ‘it isn't, or you'll be sorry for yoursetf!” © ground of the incongruity between her age and the ages 

The other scholars eed dn unison, smitten by mingled | of the other scholars, but this had beon overruled by 
awe and hopefulness. as Sallie Lander going to strike “old man” Lander. Whe despot of Burchell had found 
in more than a figurative sense? out that his daughter, as she grew up, had a character 

For just a minute Bernard Harper, the master, ‘had || uncommon like his own, and ‘that ‘hi best chance of 
wondered whet to de. Now ‘he knew. ie alee > ie domestic peace in ‘his declining years was ‘te 
creased, his heart was beating fast; but his lips were | leave her to her own devices and cénfine his oppressions 


“ Miss Lander——” he began. . 

“You needn't waste any of your politeness on me,” 
ecoffed the rebel. “I don’t want it; soft soap never 
agreed with. my constitution. I'm Sal Lander—‘otd 
man’ Lander’s Bal, and you might as well call me so and 
save trouble, ‘What have you got to say? Do five and 
four make eleven?” 

She looked at him with accenttnated defiance as he stood 
at the side of his desk. He was ‘holding a copy-book m 
bis hand, and it shook never so slightly. 

He was quite @ young man, with o refined, omer 
and somewhad stooping shoulders. He was any: but 
an athlete, and, indeed, the girl looked the stronger of 
“Miss Lander, this cannot go on,” he said. “I 
intensely dislike ‘having te speak in such a manner to a 


should have — you would have been, seeing you've 
‘ob Lg oes me. hat are yon going to do when—when you 
ave here? 


to be polite to a — it 73 a lady? 

He had been rude, boorish; but he couldn't help :t. 
And it didn’t matter much, anyway. He would soon have 
to leave Burchell, and then he would not see her again. 
Even if he went back and told her he was sorry, she wou.d 


Go the told himself, and during the, week-end occupied 
thimeel? in thinking of sill the reasons why “old nan” 


rain continued to fall all day on Sunday and all 


All the children came te schoo] as usual, and Bernard 
went on with his work steadily. He was a gocd teacher, 
and he meant that his eerie have full value ter 
every penny he received ismi 
It bp very dark as the morning wore On, and the 
rainfall recommenced, falling in a torrent. The scholars 
were restless, but the work went on mechanically—unt.1 
4 all at once it was interrupted, stopped for ever, as far as 
that particular school was concerned. 
The door was thrown open, and Sal Lander appeared 
on the threshold. Her hat was hanging from her neck, 
drenched. was colourless, ard 


to the 5 

“T don't see w by my girl shouldn't go to the school I’ve 
built, if she wants te,” he said. “Those who don’t like: 
it can leave.” : 

In stating that her education had been neglected the 

girl had put the case ve mildly. She knew simply | 

—nothing that could be tearnt from booka, any- 

way. She had left to grow up like a wild thing, 

and her own instincts had been her only guides. ‘She 

shrank like a colt from -any sort of control, and flashed | 
out at the least rebuke. 

Bernard had soon decided that she had elected to come 
to school simply out of a sudden caprice, because she was 
tired of doing nothing. As he came to know—or think he 
knew—ber better, he had made up his mind that she 
remained at school solely out of a wicked desire to make 
; rete hil dhe had been exasperat 
lady—i were a la Hf a pupi a ex ing. She had broken 
— it de Gh, stammering. The rebcllious eyes which iy 
were fixed on ‘him sparkled angrily. 4 

“It wns ag mistake on my pt ever to allow you 
te come here, +e ‘began again. “If I had been firm——” 

“You allow me!” flared out the rebél. “I like that! 
Whose school is this? If I tell father about you, where 
will you be?” 

He was stung into anger at last. ; 

“Tam master now, at any rate,” he cried; “and while 
Iam master I will not endure you any longer. You area 
oe ee to the school, Miss Lander. You have been idle, 

“mannered, inattentive, and have set as bad an example 
as possible to the children. You will have to-go!” 

She would have to go! “Old man” La er's heiress 
would have to go! Some of the smaller scholars clung to 
each other apeemedionyy What would happen next? 

Bernard Harper thought he knew. A vision of 
struggle, poverty, perchance hopelessness, rose before him. 

There was no one in the world with whom he could ” 
slaim kindred. An uncle had brought him up grudgingly, 
had sent him to a training college for teachers, and ‘had 


wondered if his own pedantry and stifiness had not been 
to blame—in part, at ‘east. The situation had been tco 
perplexing for him. 
nd now, when he had e ed her, he was dimly 
conscious of a sensation ly akin to dal] disappoint- 
ment as he realised that henceforth he and “old man” 
Lander’s daughter were never likely to meet, except as 
enemies. 
Sal Lander stared at him ‘with wide-open e: for a 
minute after he ‘pronounced sentence on her. The other 
scholars: 


wick! Get the kids to safety before it’s too late!” 
‘breathlessly awaited a crowning sensation. It | 7” : i 


She spoke in rapid, broken sentences and in so low 4 
tone—even in that crisis she retained her self-possessicn — 
that only Bernard heard her. But they saw,her face, ard 
several began te oy. frightened of they knew not \ hat. 

For a moment. hen they knew. rom outside the: 
came a sound like muffled thunder, followed by the rush- 
jing of many waters. Bernard Harper threw open te 
shenticuns door. 

“Good Heavens!” was atl he eould say. 

Ht was like a prayer—and there was need of praycts: 
4 for the drm had burst! eo 3 
The waters were pouring down from the mountains in & 
great, pitiless ‘flood. Already the schoolhouse was cr! 
than half surrounded, He could searcely see he bricecs 
it wae almest hidden by the swollen stream, which wis 
bursting over it. cul 

His arm was gripped by small, strong fingers. ~* 
Lander’s eyes were gazing into his. : a 

“t's no use staring!” she cried. “There's wore we 
do! The %ids have got to be taken, across the brices 


game. 

Miss Lander had turned from white to red, from red to 
white, while the master was speaking. She did not say a 
word when he finished, but her eyes were blazin 

iy. She went back deliberately to her desk an 
rs iol aaa gathering together her possessions. 

It was really an excellent shot fora young lady. ft. 
waa very near being too good a shot to be pleasant to. 
Bernard. The rebel had cast a full inkbottle at him. 43% 
passed within an inch of his cheek, and, smashing to 
atoms against tlre wall beyond, deluged the map of the | 
British ire with black fluid. 

Then Miss Lander marched out of the school with some- ' 
what ostentatious dignity, Jeaving the master to reflect at : 
his leisure. 

Bernard tried to perauade himself that he was leased 
matters had come to a crisis.. It was much better, he’ 
strove to reflect, that anything should happen rather than 
that he should ‘suffer more from “old man” Lander’s 


He was well equipped for a career as a achoolmaster as 
far as bopk-teoxnitig went. But one fatal defect had 
stood in his way. He had never been able to assert him- 
self. As a disciplinarian he had been a failure. Men 
with not half his ability had awed whole tribes of 
children who had scoffed at his attempts to rule them. 

This deficiency had cost him several good pees e 
had hated 2nd despised himself for what he knew was 
called his miserable weakness. He had tried to free him- 
zelf from it, but only with qualified success. 

For many months he had been out of work. If hard- 


are! : } before it’s teo late! you hear me! ; 
ship and privation could transform a man, Bernard | daughter. Ana yet—well, mankind is contradictory. He rned ‘back inte : hol, his face white and 
Harper would have been changed out of all knowledge. felt. strangély Lonely. He missed the rebel’s pretty, | BA, “his eyes ee 


haunted. : — 
Im the schoolreom terror reigned. The children Er 
what had happened, and the far of what might come 
next wag on them all. They were frentio, t2 got away. 


defiant countenance in its usua) place. There secmed a 
blank, somehow. 

Nothing out of the ordinary happened during the 
remainder of that day. Bernard was anticipating the 


E Tf Bernard Harper had never © jn maintaining 
wrathful arrival of Mr. Lander, but he did not appear. | discipline able than ever to da £0 Tws 
Nor did he on the next day, nor the day after. — pline before, he was Jess 


“I suppose she’s going to keep me m suspense for a (Continued at foot of next page) 
e 


Loving Aunt! The best of all boys’ papers is THE SCOUT, one penny each week. 


- 


When everything was #8 bad as it could be, he had 
received an offer to take charge of the school at Burchell. 
But it must be confessed that he had been offered the post 
because nobody else could be found to take it. 

Burchell was not an altogether attractive place of abode. 
It was situated in a remote corner of New Zealand, and 
was very much in the rough. Not a generation had 


hi 
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Ilia Ditches, Obstacles, and Barricades to Keep the 
Enemy at a Distance. 


Durrxe bis annual course of ficld-training, which is 
row on, Tommy Atkins is instructed, among other 
things, in the art of making obstacles. . 

When any body of troops moving in the neighbour- 
| hood of an enemy halts for more than a temporary rest 
it at once p to entrench itself. In the case of a 
jarge force determined to hold its ground, these en- 
trenchments would be of a formidable character, consist- 
ing of huge mounds or perepe? of earth, strong enough 
L to stop shell-fire, and behind which the defenders shelter 
: and fire upon the advancing foe. = 
’ To get the earth for s py you dig a hole in the 

round, and when the hole is behind the parapet it 1s 


-Parapets, therefore, must slope down towards the 
enemy, but if thoy arc made to slope too much, the top 
of the parapot will be so thin as to give no protection 
to the defenders. 

For these reasons it is impossible to bring fire to bear cn 
the men in the ditch, or, indeed, for somo distance on the 


extent taken the place of abattis. These may be made 
either high or low, and are very effective against either 
cavalry or infantry. High rer = 
wire entanglement is 
oe a inthe hoot 
illustration, while the Y 
low wire entanglement oun Soke é 
simply consists of one OLE 
or more rows of wire a 
fencing. SECTION 
A low ase cma 
skilfully place and SHEWING STAKE HIDDEN 
concealed with grass An other ruse which upsets horsemen 
and leaves, will ruin §, ¢ honeycomb i 
any caval charge, aj ycomh 6 gc-1E8 AP load 
y iry » with these V-shiped holes welt 
while the high entangle- covered from sight by leaves and 
ment is also effective brambles. Note the pointed stake, 
against horses or men, 
but, of course, cannot easily be hidden. The weak 
points of wire entanglement, especially the high 
variety, are that the wire is easily cut with proper 
cutters, or the supporting posts chopped or pulled down, 
while coats or blankets will render he barbs harmless. 
During the Boer War, it once seemed as if we had at last 


Abattis—one of “Tommy's” favourite obstacles. It is put 
together with long trees, tied down with rope, and the big 
branches sharpened to points. 


t falled the ‘‘ trench,” when in front of the parapet it is 
known as the “ ditch.” 


8 In the case of big works there is usually both a ditch ¢ ; 
" enemy’s side of the ditch. You will see in picture one sie sai renee eae ara - arpa wire ae 
7 that there is a sloping mound on the far side of the ditch. | ; led (frightened) a herd of cattle 
d This is called the i slung! and its object is to bring the ad oe lon, ae eee the wire, which gave way 
° attackers under the fire of the defenders as they approach es ton fae on ie @ Wet and his men escaped through the 
B the ditch, which they would not be if the ground were left Sometimes, el ueete wi ‘ 
: : ; ric wires are run along the fencing, 
f level, and also to deepen the drop into the ditch. h to ea 1g 
if ‘The same diagram shows the measures taken to make pil wey bacon po eT Un de 
ro : ° . ; P y e Russians tried this electrica 
. tity ue a still more formidable obstacle than it natur- dod ge at Port Arthur, but the astute Japs put on rubber 
. ‘ = ly cut the wires 
‘Along the bottom are planted pointed stakes or iron ee ea : 
: calling wo that: a iat jumping into the ditch would Barbed wire is often stretched across roads, defiles, 
: impale himself on them. Then on the enemy’s side . " 
le The de'ence of a ditch. The V-shaped construction and | stakes are driven into the slope of the ditch ointing ] ; 
a the spikes make it particularly hard for the enemy to cross. upwards so as to prevent him sliding down the side of the —— 
B. ditch. Similarly, on the defenders’ side, stakes are a 
and a trench, for obviously the quickest way of building pein setters ue downwards, so as to prevent tho 
a parapet is to — ahd of ae ye pag up te — The ditch looks a pretty tough problem, but what the 
ed beat die eee and another set of men bu cama ingenuity of man can devise the ingenuity of man can 
. ‘ lly defeat. 
i! ‘Apart from that, the ditch is meant to be an obstacle we J : : 
, ! F : aced by such a ditch the attackers would bring up 
te to the enemy's assault. Bs pines is ae ae pe le long tedldetl, poles, and planks wherewith to bridge the 
; be ee be pig ade V-sh —* sol in the ditch, while other parties would charge u with trusses iy 
(a rn orld ae Ae orm ting ape of hay, straw, anything bulky and light, with which they | * —y 
his fret pinture, ad Cee y ah ape Mes ‘ { weak would fill up the ditch and thus render the deadly spikes . Tw 
te ‘At the same time, the ditch is often a source of Weak- | 1, logs, A chevaux de frise or novel street-figiting Larricade. It 
ns ness to the defence. ge te . When, however, the time available for defence is short, consists of sections of iron piping chained together. 
Once the enemy is in it, he is hidden from the view the entrenchments will be of a flimsy character, often . ‘ ° A 
‘ and fire of the defenders. He has time to take breath, xo ris and bridges, bells being hung on it so as to ring the moment 
w P no more than a small heap of earth, behind which the | ;,; 
and steady himself before the final desperate assault. No down to fire. Then it is that Tommy puts up it is touched. 
it, If you again glance at picture one, you will see that the ost Tegietrant of FT iaoasi ion, with ths shietieo ain i Barbed wire, of course, has to be carried about with the 
ave top of the parapet slopes downwards, and thereby of ie ppitg the onem Saal A be chance, : ” | troops, snd {hur tranport is heavy. Abattis, on the other 
rd A favourite obstacle is “ abattis.”” To make abattis = io be cn ae nn eae Bann palcinaen d is still 
Co =$§ nr nrnrrrnn TT la elites you cut down trees, lop away the small branches, sharpen | ogective, especially against cavalry, is to di ae ail V 
vied ihe ends of the big ones into points, and then with ropes | shaped ‘ite (plot ye gain th Ae Jaci ig ema ys 
Ae AP : . 
in fae eT and pegs fasten them firmly into the ground, so that they ak . a cath on en Societe vient poe he : ejatod 
—— cannot easily be removed, and with the sharpened | turf or eee eh 8 16n.10080 
all branches, of course, facing the enemy. . A . ‘ 
at Abattis are very mar ig Lh a a slope up ee eS ce re oa, an a ht oh 
Pee hich the enemy must charge, for blocking up narrow : ae , : » and, , 
her, ! exinot, bri ges, aa Ani ex, acts in the Smal big =arke — — a is an effective obstacle for the defence 
tor Baily built trencheslostthe Egyptians the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. they are often placed on the glacis in front of the ditch. | bridges anil 
‘ The parapet of earth was made level, and consequently the| ‘The weak points of abattis are that they offer a good thar ‘nar 
ae riflemen could not dip their guns sufficiently to hit the advancing | target, and are easily destroyed by artillery, or set a ight | sow planes 
net infantry, as in the first picture. by shells or war rockets. Chevaasds 
ros Moreover, it is difficult to conceal them, and an frise, shown 
hangs the tale of how Arabi Pasha lost the battle of obstacle, of course, is doubly effective when unsuspected. | i, the sixth 
wed Tel-el-Kebir. On that occasion, Arabi entrenched him- Barbed wire entanglements, therefore, have to some | suotch, con- 
eck, self behind a high and enormously strong arapet, but sists of 
and he or his engineers were guilty of the fatal blunder of sections of 
yes. making the parapet level at the top. The result was iron piping This little mine is called a fougasse. It is timed 
into (see the second sketch) that men firing from behind the perforated ! go of ata certain hour and is covered up 
cne parapet could not depress their rifles sufficiently to hit with holes, , aeith Loaee none 
— a man within about 300 yards of the defences. through 
- When dawn broke on the morning of Tel-el-Kebir, our which pointed iron or stecl rods are passed, crosswiss. 
teak a oe gre Bight a within . few The various sections a chaincd together and to the 
wa n yards of Arabi, without their presence being sides of the street, and take some scaling. 
on— suspected. Then the alarm was given, and Arabi’s men Then there are fougasses, rude mines, made by digging 
ard lined the parapet and poured forth a hot fire. But, for a hole, putting init an explosive, which can be electrically 
hate the reasons mentioned, their bullets whistled harmlessly : : fired by the defenders, or isset with a fuso timed to go off 
heve overhead, and in a trice our men had won the parapet, | A very effective wre entanglement which completely ruins | at a certain hour, and then filling up the hole with loose 
ia and the battle was over. any cavalry charge. stones. 
i i t hi 1 h i 
vers HIS WORST PUPIL (continued from page 1048). | .F° asi.? Soe The rushing’ waters bad. cut the [an he could, be might ost fold ot rm he own tral 
. The children simply did not listen to him when he called on every other side. hold, and they would both be carried to death. He knew 
int. them to order in a voice that shook. They made a rush ’, took the children two at a time. Some crossed | it, and made the attempt. 
mars to get past him. unaided, their feet winged by fear; but Bernard had to Hig fingers closed on her arm, and the bridge shook 
Gees “Stop, you little beggars!” lead or carry many more. Each time he crossed the | and his every muscle seemed to crack. But he Treld on, 
wis It was Sal Lander who spoke, with a stamp of her | bridge it shook more visibly; the rushing waters broke | grimly, fiercely, as a man holds to that which is dearer 
foot—Sal Lander, with a set, bloodless face and an air | over his feet. He never faltered, but he never dared | than life. Some new power, surging up in him, lent him 
Sal that daufted even fear. Thé mob wavered, stopped. | to look toward where he knew the girl was standing | a strength he had never known before. With infinite 
shrank back, was cowed. They were more afraid of her | watching him. effort he dragged her from the clutch of the torrent on 
k to than of the waters. She had done in a second, with a Until the last child was over tho m2 and running | to all that was left of the wreckod bridge. 
riage word, what Bernard Harper could never have done at all. | for safety she was still standing in the doorway of the They dared not stand upright on the Grid e; the flood 
She turned to him again. “You're not afraid, are school, which he had told her she had disgraced. poaeed over it too strongly. But, holding each other fast, 
and you’” she asked. ‘There was a louder roar and a more pitiless rush of the | they crawled over. On the other side the girl gave 4 
, No,” he answered harshly, “except for the children! | waters, and the school was gone. strange little laugh, half defiant and half sobbing. 
Betas I'm trying to think what is best to be done.” And she with it? He thought so for a aban deriig “Tm not sorry I threw that inkbottle!” she said. 
cone “There's no time to think,” she retorted. “ We've got second as he clung to the last remaining post at the end | “But I never told father. I—I didn’t want you to 59 
v to do. We must get them over the bridge—but not too of the bridge, with the flood up to his waist. But then | away!” 
ining many at atime. You go first, to show it’s safe.” he saw her amidst the whirling eddies. Clinging to a raft a Ta have died with you if I couldn't live for you ye 
nuwe “And you?” of tangled timbers, she came toward him—she was close | he answered. “I love you!” 
“T'll stop here to keep them in order. You couldn't | to him. Holding each other's hands tighter, they sped towards 
do it.” If he held on with one hand and stretched out as far | safety together. 
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Qur Courts 


Halley's Chronic. 
yo a Ny rage mp Police hye with begging, ks 
eld woman said that she only mingled ine group of people 
looking at “the chronic.” . 
Proud of His Brothersin-Law. 

“I'd rather help the police, than obstruct them, because 
one of them is going to become my brother-in-law soon,” 
said a defendant at the Manchester City Police Court 
“charged with obstracting the police. 

A Strong Denial. 
A woman at Bolton Police Court was charged with dis- 


orderly eonduct. 

“TI etrongly deny,” she said to the Bench, “that I am 
leading an immortal life.” 

A Good Time Coming. 

Heard at Leeds Po'ice Court : 

Solicitor (toa woman, protesting her temperance) : “ Have 
‘you.aver been drank at all, in your life ? ” 

The woman (regretfully): “‘No, I haven’t—not what ycu 
eould call right drunk. Hever.” 

The Idea! 

The Assistant Official Receiver at Scarborough, in the 
Bankruptcy Court, asked a debter why he had not told the 
bank he owed ‘money to relatives, a brother and sister. 

Debtor: “ You don’t call brothers and sisters relatives, 


Me Bex 
Receiver (astonished) : “I do.” 
Debtor : “ Well, I don’t.” (Loud laughter.) 


Relure Fars & 


FOR INVALIDS. 
WHER confined to bed with iliness the quiet perusal 
of an interesting book may pass away what would other- 
wise be tedious hours. Some silments, however, do not 
permit the holding-of a volume, and then the little stand 
3 shown here is very 
welcome. It is so 
easy to make that 
directions are un- 
ahaa the 
ly 


picture f ex- 
plaining its con- 
struction. It hes 


| SEE ViEW. 


no back, its top 

slopes, and a strip 

glued or neiled ss indicated does not allow the book to 

sli . It should be of sufficient width to enable the 

ap ot etand on the bed at each side of the invalid 
without touching him. 

Coc 
A POKER -BELLOWS. a 
Tr curious instrument here com e 

useful purposes of bellows and poker. A hollow tube 

runs throughout, and there are holes at the top and 

at the business end as shown. When a fire appears to 


Qa > 


be dying ont the poker is inserted and the coals raised 
slightly. Soon afterwards, when the end is heated, it 
draws air through the fine, Shntongily rev! 0k it, and 
thus, with no trouble at all, a 
created. 


- 


Stoked Sars 


Yellow Rain. 


Rain of deep yellow colour fell at Menai Bridge the other 
day and dyed the streets. : 


Trading Stampa and Bankruptcy. 

A Lowestoft grocer who has filed his petition attributed 
is failure in part to giving away 22 a week in trading 
stamps. 

‘When Paris Was at the Seaside. 

Teeth of sharks and tusks of walruses have been 
discovered by men at work on the tube station under the 
Place de l’Opéra in Paris. 

Up-to-date Advertising. 

Quite the Jatest novelty in London trading may be found 
in the offer of a Ludgate-hill firm to present a ticket for a 
kinematograph performance to all who purchase their 
apecialities. ‘ 

Never Too Late To Learn. 
An oc rian labourer who was complimented by the 
at Holt (Norfolk) County Court on the neatness 
vith which he had made out an account, stated that his 
had ‘taught him to read and write when he was ill, 
a few years ago. 
An Inventor's Reward. 

The German Society of Master Smelters has just 
subscribed £1,000 as a gift to Pierre Martin who discovered 
the Martin system of hardening stcel. By some means he 
parted with his-secret, and now, at the age of four score years 
nd siz, is unable to work and without resources. The 
perme will be sufficient for the old inventor to pasa the 
remainder of his days without anxiety. 


An steptre-plated penct- coms will be 


given te the sender of each 


Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers ‘that 
i have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Not Much Difference. / 
A witness at Acton stated that-a horse brought for the 
inspection of the Bench without being brushed was like a 
man being placed before the Bench without being shaved. 


(Laughter.) : 
Pulled Hie Whiskers. 

“Some of them pull my whiskers, and others pull my hair, 
but I’ fight this to the bitter end,” said o man at Acton 
who complained of the conduct of his wife and family. 

He was referred to.a solicitor. > 


Just to Begin With. 

A witness at Longton (Staffordshire) Police Court, on 
being asked if a man was drank, r ied, in an off-hand 
manner, “Oh, well, he might have a quart ortwo.” — 

The Magistrate's Clerk: “Then he would not be quite 
sober ? ” 

* Well, of course,” said the witness, “it doesn’t take much 
to make some people drank, but a quart or two is nothing. 
I have gone to work:on eleven pints a day.” 


Ite Various Uses. 

“Is beer a ised remedy for illness?” asked the 
stipendiary magistrate at the Bradford Police Court, when 
it was stated that.a woman had been served surreptitiously 
during prohibited hours with bottles of ‘beer on the pretence 
of getting it for a sick uncle. . 

“Forsome things it is,” replied a solicitor defending the 
Jicensee. “I.don’t know it. myself. It is chiefly for thirst 
I believe.” (Laughter). 


An electro-plated 
cannot undertake to return 


A SANDING MACHINE, 


material is drawn 
from the trough 
by the gee web, 
A, which rotates 
A here. This is 

riven by gearing, 
B, the ph aes be- 
ing supplied by 
achain and 
sprocket wheel, 
C, working from 
the hub of the 


The material falls 
y re, E, cut in the cover of the distribu- 
ere it is-caught by the blades fixed on a disc, Fig. 3, 


ae an 
tor, W: 
and revolving hori . The sand falls into the eom- 


partments formed 


blades, and:is shot out ‘in the 
way a man would di 


ibute it by hand. The machine 


autifal blaze is | will sand a width of from thirty to forty feet by once 


passing along. — 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


“The Tuck Shop, Ltd.” 

The Rev. Lionel Ford, MLA., whose appointment to the 
headmastership at Harrow has just been announced, 
originated the system at Eton of conducting the school 
“tuck shop” as a limited company, the surplus profits 
after o small percentage had been paid to the mastera who 
were the shareholders, going to augment the sports fund of 
the school. 

Muge v. Pots. 

The success of a workmen’s club formed as a counter 
attraction to the public-house was questioned in a cage at 
the London Sessions the other day. 

The Secretary said it had been very euccegsful. Ten 
thousand mugs of cocoa had been sold, and he knew, for a 
fact, that that had represented a decrease of 10,000 pints of 
beer consumed in the district. 

Asylum de Luxe. 

According to the annual report of the Middlesex County 
Asylum, a library of 6,000 volumes has been provided for 
the ene ianos are a feature of every day room, dances 
are held weekly, and theatrical formances fortnightly 
during the winter months, cric matehes take place 
woekly in the summer,and dances are held on the lawns 
when the weather permits. 

Ladies Prefer Mized Bathing. 

That mixed bathing at the seaside is popular, was proved 
at Rhyl recently, when a pete rage of bathing machines 
asketl that she should haye her fifty-four licenses granted 
for mixed bathing vans, and added that she did not require 
any on -the ladies’ bathing ground, while a man applied for 
fifteen more mixed bathing vans, and fifteen fewer ladies’ 
vans, 


_ . Meant to See it. 

«) sir,” said an alleged burglar at the L att 
Police Court, “I just got on the wall to look at this con.’ 
people are talking about.” 


Hier Week’e Notice. 

A wife at Acton, who obtained a summons against j:er 
nosbend i — i por Seah me & Week's not ig 
in writing “was veme. That's a stran.- 
thing for « husband to do.” sii 

The Bench smiled. 

Not in the Know. 

“ How many obildren have you?” the Magistrate's Cler: 
asked prisoner at 

“T-eouldn't tell you,” was the reply. “ Atout eight.” 
“nn Chairman : “ Don't you know how many children you 

we P? 

Prisoner: “ Well my wife bothers with them. Sho never 
tells me.” 

Putting Her Foot Into It. 

An elderly woman entered the Ashton Police Office 
recent}y, underthe impression that.it was a public-house, ard 
asked for a glass of beer. When told of her mistake, :i.¢ 
weut-outside and commenced brawting. 

She was then arrested and charged with being drunk ari 
disorderly, and the Clerk inquired if the Chief Constal‘a 
himself was asked to serve the beer. 

The Chief Constable: “Oh, no.” (Laughter.) 

The Clerk : “‘ Oh, I thought she took you for the barman.” 
(Loud Laughter.) 

The Clerk facetiously suggested that the lamp over tle 
police office should be removed so as not to mislead peop'c. 

The woman was discharged with a caution. 


pencil-case is given ‘to‘the sender of each accepted picture par. used.on this page. We | 
unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. | 


USED BY SLATERS. 

Waurst clambering over a sloping roof it would be mo: 
inconvenient and scarcely safe for. a 
workman to carry a number of tools 
about. Therefore, ihe takes with him 
the implement illustrated here, which is 
designed.especia)ly for slate-laying pur- 

and comprises all that a slater 
requires whilst working. The pointed 
end is used for piercing ‘holes in the 
slates for the nails, with the claw at 
‘the side, old nails:can ‘be removed, and ‘ 
the bammer end is, of course, employed when driving 


in new nails, 
>_0C 


TOAST MAKING, 

Tuz chief drawback of toast making is the time con- 
sumed in holding tho 
bread to the fire. Dy 

i the stand shown 
here this difficulty is 

- overcome, for one’s whicle 
attention need not le 

exccorer devoted to the toast. Tlic 

ie stand has a number ct 
greoves in its upright 
post, and through one ot 
~ ORD ‘these, according to the 
situation of the fire, the 
toasting-fork is placed, 
being held firm by a cord 
and hook, as_ illustrated. 

* After the bread has been 
placed in position ‘the housewife can attend to another duty. 


A Waice of Gold. 

M. Charles Dalmorés, the famous French tenor, has just 
signed a-eontract for four seasons singing in the Unicel 
States under which he will receive £10,000.a year. 

Red-Handed. 

A youth who broke into a place of entertainment in 
Aldgate, got his-hand caught in a slot machino he wis 
attempting to — and ‘had to wait umtil rescued. Ilo 
was then locked up, 


Pony Piays Nap. 

One of the feats of Billy, an educated pony which 
recently appeared at the White City, Manchester, is to 
play a game of uap with some one from the audience who i3 
not known to its master, 


A Paying Investment. 

Picking to pieces a pair of coraets which she had worn for 
over a twelvemonth, a Hadstock woman was surprised t> 
find ten sovereigns, wrapped in tissue paper, neatly stitche-| 
upinthem. She is said to have given tropence for the 
corsets at a sale. 


for making and selling chocolate cigarettes, euch ns ar 
familar in every Britios 
is a fraudulent form of competition. 

8000-Mile Ride. 

A number of German South-West African sportsmen aro 
organising a long distance ride from Luederitzbucht to 
Berlin. Luderitz Bay is on the const of German South-West 
Africa, and as the crow flies, is over 4,000 milesfrom a 
But as the reute is dictated by the physical conditions © 
the country, the distance to be traversed will be more like 
8,000 than 4,000 miles, 


a eacce anf usefl on this page. 
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Ma. Baxtae, sole 
peated in his Pea office. He occupied the only 


of Baxter's famous Stores, was 

chair ir 

“TH have no one sitting here to waste my time,” 
remark. On the wall f 


employés—all awaiting their interviews with the ay man. 
Mr Baxter scowled over his table at the hapless head of the 
lace department. 
* Look here, Mr. What’s-your-name ” (Mr. Baxter — 
pretended to f names £0 that he might give his a 
sense of their insignificance), “‘ there’s a reduction of 
2°8 per cent. in the sales of your department this half-year 
and 3-2 per cent. in the profits.” . 
“¥f you will excuse me, sir,” said the frightened manager, 
“‘the alterations of the premises have handicapped us 


patly.”” - 
ars a" called you here to listen to your excuses. If I 
Kstened to every excuse I should havo no time for an: ing 
else. Just listen to me—your department isn't satisfying 
me. I’ve no room in this concern for men or departments 
that don’t advance. Now get rid of one of your best-paid 
men to set an exemple to the staff. I wont have people 
thinking that this is a place where people can sit with their 
hands folded all day. rt to me to-night which man you 
have discharged and let everyone in your department know 
why ho’s gone. If that doesn’t make P wl next quarter's 
returns better I'll startle you and your department.’ 

Mr. Baxter banged his bell as a signal for the next person. 

“Look here, you're os to run a detective depart- 
ment, aren't you ?” he said to the new-comer, “ and yet there 
were only persons caught shop-lifting last weck. Call 
that efficiency ?” 

“It's precisely because the supervision is so effective, sir.” 

“ Don’t talk to me,” interrupted Mr. Baxter. “ Last week 
was a sale week. Eeepie always have stolen at sales—they 
always will steal at sales. You couldn't hold some women 
back if they were served by policemen in uniform. The fact 
is——" . Baxter paused, for his general manager, who 
always had access to him, had entered the room. 

“Want mo, Mr. Allen? Yes. Here, you go out. I'll 
finish talking to you later. Now, Allen, what's the trouble ?” 

“It’s about that new block of buildings wo’ve bought for 
extensions, sir. All the tenants have accepted your terms and 
surrendered their leases except one—the man who has the 
centre shop on a lease with five years to run. Directly I 
hinted to the other tenants that you'd be prepared to slaughter 
prices in their particular businesses, y gave in to 


“His lease has five years to run and his rent is only a 
hundred a year. I offered him £500 to surrender it, and he 
laughed at me.” 

‘Tell him to come to me at once. He won’t laugh at me. 
How is it if there is an awkward lem in this business I 
have always got to settle it myself ? I have to be the brain. 
Tf anything ha to me I shudder to think what would 
become of the business. If only I could get hold of a brainy 
man who would take some of the nsibility from my 
shoulders! Bring him to me at once. He'll see reason when 
I've talked to him for two minutes.” 

The Sees manager vanished to return very shortly. 

“Well, where is he ?” said Mr. Baxter impatiently. 

“He won’t come, sir. He says that he’s very busy and 
that you must make an appointment with him.” 

“He won't come,” snarled Mr. Baxter. ‘“ Well, we must 
get this matter settled. Make an appointment with him for 
‘en prompt to-morrow. He shall his heels in the waiting- 
room for a couple of hours. That will teach him to be 
impertinent to his landlord.” 

Mr. Baxter was immersed in his correspondence at ten the 
acxt morning when a young man entered the waiting-room 
‘utside his office. He ced at his watch, and then, to the 
horror of all the emp who were waiting to be reprimanded, 
boldly opened the private office door and waiked straight in. 
a didn’t ring,” snapped Mr. Baxter. “ Wait till I ring 

you. 

“My name is Robson,” said the new-comer lightly. * You 
made an appointment with me for ten ene . Itistennow.”’ 

Just you go outside and wait till I am ready for you, 


ars man.” 
‘ Right,” said Mr. Robson airily. ‘* My time is valuable, 
Mr. Baxter. Make another appointment when you think 
St. Good-morning.”” 

He turned to leave the room. 

Here,” shouted Mr. Baxter, “I'll deal with you now. 
And let me tell you, young msn, that you haven’t improved 
your ects by your impertinence.” 

ere is a lack of seating accommodation in this room,” 
said Mr. Robson good-humouredly. “ You will therefore 
excuse me taking @ seat on your table. I would not for 
— be so discourteous as to stand whilst you are addreasing 
Mr. Baxter glared at the young man. 
“Now, sir, about this rit of yours in my new premises, 
It's avs years to ne - a rental a £100 8 year.” 
ve years and three months, to be precise,” said Mr. 
Robson Tenaanties 


= £500 to surrender the lease. 
*m not bound by his offer, but 
still I’ not withdraw from it. 
Hand over the premises within a 
week and you shall have it, 
though it’s a fancy price. And 
for every week you delay my 


inners ae el Wt 


“I declined £500 from your 
manager, Mr. Baxter, and, 
all, I see no difference 


after 
How He Used His Brains and Came between £500 from him and from 
Out on Top. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


pean) your last suggestion 
gain to be an attraction.” 

“You mean to make trouble, 
do you? Justas youlike. I own 
the premises on either side of 
you, and above you. When you find the shors on either 
side of you selling your goods at cost price—when you find 
yourself on the way to the Bankruptcy Court—thon you'll 
wish that you had accepted my liberal offer.” 

“ Really, Mr. Baxter, 1 take as little interest in your future 
business programme as I do in your dismal predictions about 
my failure.” 

“Right. Now you've only yourself to blamo. You could 
have made James Baxter either your friend or your enemy. 
Don’t say I didn’t warn you. Good-morning.” 

“Yes, I think I will now obey your somewhat pointed 
warning on the wall, ‘When you have finished—GO.” Good- 
morning, Mr. Baxter.” 

The young man was nearly out of the room when Mr. 
aid called out: ‘“‘ Here, what price are you stickiag oat 

or?” 

“ I had thought of four thousand pounds,” began the young 
man. 

“You're mad—that’s what you are,” interrupted Mr. 
Baxter. 

“But,” continued the imperturbable young man, “ since 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you I have thought that five 
thousand would | bea fairersum. Make an appointment when 
you want to pay it. Good-morning. I can’t spare any more 
time. I'm horribly busy.” 

When Mr. Baxter had recovered from the mental shock of 
this interview he rang his bell fiercely and demanded the 
instant presence of his general manager. 

“ Allen,” he cried, “ that young ruffian has grossly insulted 
“ae ,,He shall pay for it. Just tell me what you know about 

him.” 

“T’'ve made inquiries,’ said the manager. “He's not 
reported to be very strong financially. I doubt if he's a 
thousand pounds at the back of him, but he’s been doing a 
nice little business.” 

Mr. Baxter chuckled. ‘Not worth a thousand pounds, 
isn’t he? J’llsoon settle him. What's his line of business ?” 

‘“* He's a sort of general dealer. He calls his place Robsun's 
Specialty Stores. Every week he has his window full of some 
FS at acut price. He advertiscs it, clears it out, and 
the next week booms something else. He’s very enter- 
prising.” 

“I see his game,” said Mr. Baxter. “‘ He wants me to 
spend money in advertising to bring peoplo down here. Of 
course, he knows that if you get a crowd half of ’em are fouls 
enough to go in any door of a building. He’s reckoning ona 
good thing out of these chance customers. Now I'll tell you 
what todo. Next week we'll have possession of the shops on 
both sides of him. Get a big painted sign put up on both of 
them, ‘Warning to the Public. This is Baxter's. No 
connection whatever with this establishment.’ And then 
have hands pointing to his shop. Get that done right away. 
It will be his first lesson.” 

A week later Mr. Baxter inquired if his instructions had 
been carried out. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the manager, “ the signs were put up 
yesterday afternoon, but——” 

“ But what,” cricd Mr. Baxter, as the manager hesitatod. 

“This Robson has put up on his shop this notice : ‘ Public 
Warning. Wo are not connected with any neighbouring 
establishment, and repudiate all responsibility for purchases 
made elsewhere.’ ” 

“Warning the public against me,” exclaimed Mr. Baxter. 
soe libellous. Ill have heavy damages out of him for 
that.” 

“ But we warned them against him first, sir. That would 
be very awkward if it came out in court.” 

Mr. Baxter grunted. ‘ H’m, well, get at him another way. 
What’s the specialty he’s showing in his window this week ?” 

“ He’s got it full of the Eversley Carpet Sweepcer—a special 
line at 15s. 6d.” 

“ Just telephone to the manufacturers and get their lowest 
price for large quantities.” 

In half-an-hour the manager returned with the news that 
the manufacturers quoted their machines at 12s. each for large 
quantitics. 

“* Right—order a couple of gross to be delivered instantly. 
Put them in the windows on each side of him and mark them 
12s. Put it as our leading epecialty at the head of this 
week’s advertisements. Boom them, and we'll see what this 
young man’s trade amounts to. Get « big poster in our 
windows, ‘ Eversley Carpet Sweeper, 12s., precisely as offered 
next door at 15s. 6d.’ ” 

Two days later Mr. Baxter strolled round and examined the 
rival shop windows with great internal satisfaction. He saw 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


can be secured quicker, more satisfactorily, 
and at less cost by making a selection from 
the Holiday Advertisements in the London 


Daily Express 


than by any other method. 


Well, my manager excceded his instructions and offered OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS id. DAILY. 


the crowds looking at his display and smiled as he heard thei: 
comments on the price demanded by Robson. People wen 
crowding into his premises to sccure the bargains, whils: 
Robson’s shop was left severcly alone. 

“In a weck,” meditated Mr. Baxter, “he'll come begging 
for that £500—and he won't get it.” 

However, after a couple of days the young shopkeeper 
apparently gave up the contest. He could not sell carpet 
sweepers in competition with Baxter's Stores. He cleared 
them all out of the window and substituted a special show o! 
the “ Magnet Trouser Press.” Dircetly Mr. Baxter heard the 
news he rubbed his hands with ig t. He instructed hi, 
general manager at once to stop the show of carpet-sweepcrs. 
restore them to their normal price, and then to make a huge 
purchase of Magnet Trouser Presses and offer them at cost 
price to the public. 

Of course, the public rushed for the bargains, and Mr 
Robson's special price of 12s. Gd. stood no chance when the 
Stores offered the same article at 10s. Week by week the 
contest went on. The young shupkeeper tried shows of type- 
writers, sewing machines, safety razors, vacuum cleaners. 
knitting machines, perambulators, mail-carts, copying 

resses, patent non-winding clocks, and fifty other articles. 

ut on each occasion Baxter's Stores made a large purchas: 
of precisely the same goods, advertised them largely, and suld 
them at cost price. : 

Yet when quarter-day came round Mr. Robson paid his rent 
with the utmost promptitude, and Mr. Baxter, who had given 
his manager instructions to distrain instantly, was bitterly 
disappointed. 

“It’s bluff, sheer bluff—that’s what it is. He’s probably 
paid us his last penny. “He’s doing no business, is he ?” 

* No, sir,” said his manager, ‘“ Except commercial travellere 
no one seems to enter the shop.” 

‘Not many of them, I suppose ?” 

“1 don’t know about that, sir. This Robson sezms to 
spend all his time interviewing commercials.” 

“ Ah, they'll be trying to get money out of him. Some of 
them will be nicely ist in when the smash comes. He isn't 
making a pound a week there, and it'll cost him that for 
electric light—besides rates and the wages of his staff. If 
he’s able to pay his next quarter's rent I’m a Dutchman. 
But it’s better for us to sell stuff at cost price for a bit than 
to let him blackmail us for an extortionate price.” 

However, a few days later the manager came to his chief 
with horror written on his face. 

“That Robson, sir,” he gasped. 

“Not bankrupt ?”’ cried Mr. Baxter jubilantly. 

“No, sir, but I’ve just been seeing the manufacturer of the 
Indomitable Copying Press.” 

“ Ah, we'd a special show of his stuff a few weeks since.” 

“Yes, sir, but he’s quarrelled with that Robson, and he's 
given the game away. Do you know what that rascal’s been 
doing? He's been getting specialtics from manufacturers 
on sale or return. He's guaranteed to make a special show 
of their goods for a few days on condition that they give him 
a commission on all the goods they sell us. He's been drawing 
commission on the value of every one of our special shows, 
and the manufacturers have been hunting him to take up 
their particular lines. First of all he was content with ten 
per cent. on all the orders firms received from us, then he 
made it fifteen per cent., and then the competition was so 
keen that he made it twenty per cent. This copying press 
man couldn't afford to pay such a commission, so out of spite 
he’s given the show away.” 

Mr. Baxter looked aghast. ‘* Do you mean to tell me,” he 
said slowly, ‘ that that rascal has been drawing commissions 
on all the big purchases we made to cut him out ?” 

“Yes, sir. He's been drawing anything from thirty to 
forty pounds a week all along.” 

Mr. Baxter sank back into his chair. ‘Fetch that 
Robson,”’ he gasped. 

In a few minutes Mr. Robson appeared. 

“Look here, you wanted five thousand for that Icase of 
yonrs. You shall have it if you clear out at once.” 

Mr. Robson smiled pleasantly. “I really ought to raise 
the price,” he said, ** for business has been so exceptionally 
good lately, but my word is my bond, Mr. Baxter. Just. to 
avoid mistakes, put your offer in writing and I'll accept it.” 

Mr. Baxter took up a pen and wrote down his offer. 

The young man picked up the paper. ‘ Thank you, Mr. 
Baxter. Ill notify you that I'll accept this, and that vou can 
have instant possession directly the money is paid. With 
what I’ve made the last few months I shall have a nice little 
capital. Perhaps I shall try running a departmental store 
of my own now.” 

Mr. Baxter shivered at the words. He hesitated for a 
moment, and then said abruptly: ‘‘ Look here, young man, 
you've beaten me. To tell the truth, I’ve no fancy for you 
as a business rival. I need a smart man here. What I say is 
e your capital in my business, and I'll make you a director. 

ou'll get rich quicker with me than on your own. Is it a 
bargain ?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, looking Mr. Baxter straight 
in the eyes. 

And though Mr. Baxter lost in the fight, still, when he 
watches his smart co-director at work, and the constantly. 
expanding business, he feels that after all he was the winner. 


nS ee 


NOT CRICKET. 


“ Tarxin’ about cricket,” said Private Brown of the 
Fusiliers, “I remember a match I once took part in 
during the war in South Africa. We had made a bat 
and some wickets, and were having a game amongst 
ourselves, quite unaware of the enemy’s presence in our 
vicinity. I was batting, and I saw the bowler raise his 
arm, when a shell came with tremendous speed towards 
my wicket. Like lightning I raised my bat and struck 
it, and it went for six and——” Here he paused amid 
dead silence. : 

At last one of his hearers had sufficiently recovered to 
speak. 
me Do you mean to tell me you hit a live shell t™ 

“No,! said Private Brown. “It was an oyster shell 
that the bowler sent down instead of the ball!” 


Mother-of-Four! Give each of your sonnies a copy of THE SCOUT, and make their happiness complete. 
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SMITH STUMPED UP. 

Tunes friends, who had been spending the evening at 
their club, agreed that the one who failed to do the first 
thing his wife told him when he got home should pay for 
an oyster and eel me supper. 

Jones, in trying to find the matches, trod on the cat. 
“ That's right,” said the wife, ‘ kill the poor cat and have 
done with it.” 

“ Well,” t Jones, “‘I°ll have to do it or pay,” 
ao he killed.the family pet. 

Brown, in the dark, stumbled t+ the piano. 
“ Why don’t you break tho piano ?” lemanded the wife. 
Brown at once acted on the advice. 

When Smith got home he stumbled on the top step of 
the staircase. “Go on,” eaid his wife, “ tumble down- 
stairs and break your neck.” 

“ Not me,” sa:1 Smith ; “ 7’ll pay for the supper first ! 


ed 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 
Ir is heard in the grim gaunt tenement 


TPERA NC 

F&. TAVLORs, 

J. H. Taylor and the Open Golf Championship, which 
He has Already Won Four Times. 

Tas week sees the decision of the Open Golf Champion- 
ship, for which both amateurs and professionals compete, 
although it is thirteen years since an amateur, Mr. H. H. 
Hilton, the famous Hoylake player, won the open trophy. 

Especial interest attaches to the Champ 
this year. In the first place, it is the Jubilee of the compe- 
tition, which was first played for in 1860, then for the 
first time in the history of golf, certain clubs (sticks) 


have been barred from the game. The clubs forbidden . A Saha 
a recent decision of the committee of the Royal and} Re ea sar hespanon = ee dumb, 
Ancient Golf Club, the governing body of the game, are othar® beart 
of the mallet type, é.c., with the shaft stuck in tho centre, In tho foetid East-end 
or about the centre of the head. slum 3 
This will probably handicap man players, but| ike the plaint of a pris- 
not the present open champion, J. H. Taylor, who all al oned bird of song 
has been op’ to the new-fangled clubs, the object It rises afar and near 
which is to make the game easicr. °In a mournful measure 
Finally, in regard to this ear’s competition, should and cadence sad 
Taylor repeat his victory of last year he will break all That the heart alone 
fing records by winning the Open Championship for can heal ‘ 


the fifth time. 
When He Staggered Golfers. 

True, there are two other players well in the running 
for the same honour, namely, Harry Vardon and James 
Braid, who have each won the Open Championship four 
times. Golfing opinion, however, favours Taylor, who 
is reported as being very “fit,” and, according to his 
own account, “ never better in my life.” 

Should Taylor win, it would be a greater achievement 
than a victory for either Vardon or Braid, for he was the 
first of the “triumvirate,” as they are known in the 

lfing world, to win the Open Championship, which he 
Sia so far back as 1894. 

The following year Taylor fairly 8 red golfing 
humanity by again winning the ampionship. 
Or rather it was not so much his victory as the fact that 
it was achieved at St. Andrews that made golfers 
particularly Scottish golfers. In 1900 Taylor won again 
at St. Andrews, and as the old, arey, Scottish university 
town by the sea is the scene of th sor competition, 
his evident liking for the course must in his favour. 

Taylor is a Devonian, and learnt his golf on the famous 
links of Westward Ho! taking part in working-man 
creme romoted that club. Like his great 
rival, Harry Vardon, Taylor started life as a — 
Before this, however, he had tried to enlist in the Army 
and had been rejected for defective eyesight ! 

David and Goliath. 

Having migrated to Burnham, Somerset, he became 
attached to the local golf club, and was eventually backed 
to play Andrew Kirkaldy, a home and home match, 


On many a8 cheerless 
playing ground, 

On many a cot of pain, 

Their childish cries one 


frain ! — 

Oh, for a change from the desert drear 

To the shores where the surges sweep, 

And the breath of heaven comes softly in 
From the wastes of the mighty deep. 


Oh, for a joyous romp and a race 
On a stretch of the wild, wet eands, 
- Where the white foam 
oe Ny wrecks the fabric frail 
—— by tiny 
ands. 
It’s oh, for the seabirds’ 
wild, shrill call 
As they skim on the 
salt-charged breeze, 
And the glory of ocean, 
air, and sy 
And the smell of the 
sweet pine trees, 


It is heard in the grim, 
unt tenement 
Where the voice of joy ts 


i.e, 18 holes, at Winchester, where Kirkaldy was tempo- dumb, 
rarily acti i pene to the Winchester Club, and It ts stabbing the anxious 
18 holes at Burnham. mothers’ hearta | 


In the foetid East-end slum ; 
Lske the plaint of a prisoned bird of song 
It rises far and near 
In a mournful measure and cadence sad 
That the heart alone can hear. 
Sruart Furniss. 
It costs 10s. to give a poor, slum kiddy a fortnight’s bliss 
at the seaside, and the Fresh Air Fund hopes to send away 
over 4,000 this year. Will you send your 10s. to the 
Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
“rahe London, W.C., and give one child the time of his 
le. 


Kirkaldy is still a great match-player, and at that time 
was reckoned well-nigh invincible. In popular opinion 
it was a case of David and Goliath with the result a 
foregone conclusion. But “ David” triumphed, althou 
Taylor, in alluding to this match, which was certainly the 
turning point in his career, always modestly declares that 
Kirkaldy did not take the game seriously until it was too 
late to make up his lost ground. 

However, Taylor's sensational victory brought him 
into prominence, and Kirkaldy, having ished his 
engagement, Taylor succeeded him as professional to the 
Winchester Golf Club. Later he went to the Mid-Surrey 
Golf Club, where he has been for a good many years. 

‘As a player, Taylor's chief characteristic is his wonder- 
ful and deadly accuracy. From anywhere within sixty 
yards of the hole he will take his “‘ mashie” and with a 
quick, easy shot drop the ball within a yard of the hole. 
The Ladies who Talked. 

Taylor, too, is a very good-tempered player, nothing 
a ruffling him. ‘ 

one occasion,he was playing a match with H 
Vardon, when he was disturbed by two ladies, who stad 
behind, lnudly dine “ servants,” just as he was about 
to play a difficult shot. Taylor stopped, and wasted a 
little ‘while. but the ladies went on talking. He 
* addressed ” the ball, ¢.e., prepared to make tho stroke, 
but finding himself altogether baulked by the chatter, 
turned round and looked at the ladies appealingly. 

“Oh.” said one of them, “ you can go on now, we've 
finished.” Nevertheless, Taylor made the shot, and 
eventually won the match. 

As a man, Taylor is universally liked and respected for 
his modcst, genial, and sportsmanlike character. He is a 

rofessional, but he has a love, amounting to a passion, 
or the game. 

When asked what he thought his old age would find 
him doing, he replied, “I don’t suppose my old age will 
find me a champion, for one can’t go on for ever, but T ask 
nothing better than to be allowed to play golf till the last 
day of my life.” 


HAIR-RAISING. 

Wen Pickerton, of Pickerton’s Pure Preserves’ fame, 
left the jam factory and settled down to the pursuits of a 
country gentleman, he evidently left his potting skill 
behind him. ‘gard 

Armed wit e lates, appliances for dealin 
sudden death to anything n't game line, he aa ‘his 
friend, Grigsby, recently trudged over the brown furrows, 
but at the end of three bours they were still looking for 
something to start the bag with. 

Suddenly a hare got up. Bang! came from Pickerton. 
Bang! from Grigsby, and over went the four-footed 
one. 

“My hare!” shouted the ex-jam king. 

“My hare!” cried his friend. 

They argued for ten minutes as to whose weapon had 
worked the mischief; then the keeper was called up to 
ae eee ‘ ‘ 

“You'd take your oath it’s your ‘are, would me 
he turned to Piskarton fiercely, : aa 

“If necessary, certainly.” 

“And you'd swear ‘twas your ’are?™ truculently to 


“Then, think yourselves jolly lucky you're escapin’ 
seven years’ apiece for perjury, ’cos it ‘appens ter be 
my dog!” 


WEEE ENDING 
June 23, 1910, 


What it is Like to Spend a Beer Evening with the 


Gay German Students. 


Tnerx is consternation in the ranks of German students, 
for the Kaiser has just announced that he thinks they 
drink too much beer. To tell a German undergraduate 


that he ought to 


that football an: 
and Cambridge. 

For centuries the German student has kee. in the habit 
of drinking beer in company, and during this time an 
elaborate code of etiquette has been evolved which every- 
one consorting on visiting terms with a students’ club 
must understand. 
the beer consumed in Germany is a light lager, and not the 


heavy, heady li 

Anyone who 
Evenings 
air of 
fellow: 


friendly chat 
proceedings sta 
with his mallet a: 


ive up his beer mug is very like suggesting 
cricket should be abolished at Oxford 


It must always be remembered that 


ne usually drunk in this country. 
as been a guest at one of these Becr 
will never forget the experience. There is an 


y conviviality about the mecting, but the good 
Ep is mixed with the discipline of a rigid code. 

The honoured guest of the evening will probably be 
seated next the president or chairman, who has a mallet 
by his side for keeping order or demanding silence, 
All Commands Given in Latin. 

The visitor is introduced to the members and has a 


before the president takes his seat and 
rt. The president will rap on the table 
nd demand “ Silentium!” for most of 


the commands are given in Latin, introducing the guest 


of the evening 
drink his heal 


with a short speech, after which the company 
th with many ‘“‘ Prosits.”* 


Later on the guest must ask leave to address the party, 
when he must say nice things about the kind hospitality 


he is experiencing, 
those present in th 


health h 


and end by drinking the healths of 
e same amount of beer in which his 
as been drunk. For instance, if the president 


has ordered a “full one” to be drunk, the visitor must 
also drink a full one in return. Of course, the evening 
does not consist entirely of the drinking of healths, for 
different members of the club will sing songs, play the 
piano, and give recitations, while the favourite student 
songs will be sung in chorus. 


It is very 
round a long ta 


funny to see a room full of young men sitting 
ble and lustily singing a plaintive senti- 


mental ditty or a ge! patriotic chorus, an open song- 
T 


book in front of each. 
ill utter his usual ‘‘ Silentium,” and 


rap on the table, 


then say: “ We wil 


the opening line. 


A Special Toas 


e president will rise, and, after a 


1 now sing number so-and-so,” adding 


t to the Kaiser. 


After the song is over there is a clinking of lids as the 


mugs are 
while a c 
must alway: 
as the person 

Then one s 


raised for a deep draught of the golden liquor, 
horus of “ Prosits” is heard. But the visitor 
s consume exactly the same amount of becr 
drinking to him if that amount is specified. 
tudent calls to another as he lifts his mug : 


“ Mr. Smith, I drink a mugful to you first,” whereupon the 


gentleman addressed 
to his friend: 


cries “ Prosit.”” Later on he replics 


“Mr. Meyer, I drink a full one to you 
| afterwards,” and drains his mug with one deep draught. 


And the prescribed ritual between those two is duly 
fulfilled. 

But the most sclemn rite connected with drinking 
etiquette is what is known as the salamander. This is 


usual 


ly an act of special honour to a guest or the person— 


such as the Kaiser on his birthday. 
When the momentous moment arrives the president 
looks all round the table while the waiters fill each becr 


mug to the b 
oe ra 
ru 


rim ; then, slowing rising, he gives an extra 
with his mallet, and says: “ We will now 


a threefold salamander in honour of ——.” 
Cans are Banged Down. 


line. 


everything 
“ Sunt." (A literal 
materials prepared 2” and the reply in Latin: “They are.”’) 

Then comes the command, given slowly, but with 

“Ad exercitium Salamandri. Fins, 
e first three words all seize their beer- 
mugs and open the lids; at “ eins * (one) they are raised 
to the lips; at “zwei” (two) they are empticd at one 
and at “drei” (three) they are banged down 


draught, 
le and the lids closed with a click. 


on the tab 
Still standing, the president continues the ritual ; ‘‘ One 
is one, two is two, three is three,” while all rub their mugs 
on the table with a circular motion, ordrum them on their 
edges. Next, he rapidly repeats: “One, two, three !"* 
three times, the mugs being banged on the table for each 
word, and the salamander is over. , 
Each different corps or students’ club may have its 
own variations of the salamander, but this is its main out- 


military precision: 
zwei, drei.” 


At th 


All the mugs having becn duly charged, he asks: “Ts 
ready ?” to which a vigorous chorus answers : 


translation would be: ‘Are the 


The president keeps order, and anyone who does 
not immediately obey his ruling is usually condemne 

to drink so much, ‘climb into the can,” as the idiom 
puts it, As a student finds he has quite enough to do to 
answer friendly toasts, he does not like to be needlessly 
“put into the can,” and will humbly apologise in order 
to get off. 


Mr. Stock-Breeder! THE SMALLHOLDER will tell you many things about the xacenentel treeding of horses 


and cattie. Read it regularly. 
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— TRAWLER BUILDING 
“Grimsby is Dependent Upan the Sea,” jeers our Hull Reader. 


Ir seems to be ridiculous asking where 
Hull beats Grimsby, as the latter a is 
comparatively so insignificant, and Hull has 
distinctions y no other town in 


parison is all t : 5 
remembered that Hull is the third port of 
the ki , and im many ways the first, 
while it is the North Sea gateway of 
England. 

As a port we rank next to London and 
Liverpool in the extent of our maritime 
and commercial transactions. When our 
new schemes are brought into full operation 
wo shall have the finest dock accommoda- 
tion to be found anywhere. At present our 
docks are even ahead of our importance as a 
great port. . 

Altogether apart from the extensive 
timber ponds, nine of our docks cover aa 
area of over 160 acres. We do not fear 
the competition of the Immingham Docks, 
which, by the way, are not at Grimsby. 

Our new Riverside Quay allows of the 
loading and unloading of fruit boats and 
Continental liners at any state of the tide ; 
it is here that we have an effective set-off 
to Immingham. 

As regards fishing, we own 500 steam 
vessels, which are genuine Hull concerns, 
and have a value of over £2,000,000, while 
5,000 hands are employed upon tham. Over 
49,000 of our inhabitants are employed in 
connection with the fishing industry. 

We Trade with the 
Baltic and Germen Ports. 

Grimsby has nothing approaching our 
important shippmg firms. One of these 
great firms, Wilsons, has a fleet of over one 
hundred large ships, being by far the largest 
private shipping house in the world. Of 
course, Grimsby does no such trade with the 
Baltic, North German ports, and the New 
World, neither has itsuch excellent land com- 
munication with other partsof the kingdom. 

It should not be jost sight of that Hull 
has far greater advantages than Grimsby as 
a natural sea owing to its position 
further inland. We have a magnificent 
river front, the Humber being three miles 
across from the town to the Lincolnshire 
border. Our town being situated on the 
North side of the Humber at the point 
where it is joined by the Hull gives us great 
advantages. A from ele natural 
advantages, Hull beats Grimsby from the 
fact that it facilities which the 
latter town Jacks. In fruit and general 
cargoes Grimsby is quite lacking. 


Then we have so many separate industries 
‘which take us entirely out of the category 
of s mere fishing-town. It is a great 
mistake to are that our — cle 
depends m the seas, as in case 
Gay We have other great industries, 
such as the seed-crushing trade ; there is no 
place in the land which is so famous for its 
production of oil-cake, and similar materials. 

In activity and progress, Grimsby lags 
far behind. Living is lower in Hull ; indeed, 
Grimsby people have to come to us for 
everything they want beyond the common 
necessities of life. Whcther they like it or 
not, Grimsby people have to shop in Hull. 

Hull is of extreme antiquity and his- 
torical importance. It was King Edward I. 
who changed our name from bel ito 
Hull to Kingston-upon-Hull, a Royal city 
with a mint of its own. We sent 600 men, 
and raised £600 in order to repel the 
Armada. We took the first part in the 
Civil War, as John Hotham, the Governor of 
the town, refused to admit Charles L and 
his attendants. 


Our Cheap 
Tramway Service. 


If I went into the great part we have 

yee in the history of the land it would be 
ji good, as Grimsby is quite unknown in 
these respects. Still, as early as the 
thirteenth century, the duties on exports 
at Hull amounted to one-seventh of the 
whole sum levied on exports throughout 
the kingdom. 

As a city there is no comparison with 
Grimsby, as we possess some of the finest 
buildings in the kingdom. Therefore I 


{| must over any reference to our 
ificent Victoria Square, the City 
the Town Hall, and the dock offices. 


No other town in the kingdom has such 
a tramway service, as the charge is 
only for any route from the centre of 
the city befere nine in the morning, and 1d. 
afterwards. Then we have the finest 
telephone service in the kingdom, with the 
lowest charge, and we make it pay. 

Where Grimsby has only one little 
garden, dignified by the name of a “ park,” 
we have several imposing parks, varying 
from the Pearson Park of 27 acres, to the 
East Park of 52, there being no comparison 
with Grimsby in any case. When it comes 
to our great garden village, containing 
nearly 300 houses and covering 120 acres, 
we beat Grimsby, which has nothing of the 
sort; we owe this largely to Sir James 
Rickett, Bart. i 


FISH CURING 


“Hull is the Refuge of Gaol-birds,” retorts a Grimsby Man. 


Ovg neighbour across the water affects 
to look down upon us because it is so big 
and we so small, but Great Grimsby is 


ing ahead rapidly, and there seems every 
ility of our overtaking the other 
place. 


King John evidently realised our natural 
importance as a great seaport as he made us 
a town. Hull has done its best to strangle 
us, though it is not the third port, as it 
insolently claims, but is only the fifth so far 
as tonnage. 

We have many advantages over the 
Yerkshire town, and beat it completely as 
regards the fishing trade ; in this respect we 
rank as the first port in the kingdom, Hull 
playing second fiddle to Grimsby. Beyond 
all question of doubt, Grimsby is the 

fishing port of the world. 

We have 600 steamers fishing out of the 
port, while Hull has only about 400; this 
refers to the steam trawlers, and not 
to our sailing fleet, but every year approach- 
ing 100,000 tons of fish are dispatched 
from Grimsby. Actually we have about 
1,500 vessels engaged in the fishing 
“oa by possesses ad 

rimsby its at advantage 
over Hull from the fact that it is twenty 
miles nearer the sea. It is due to the 
nearness of our town to the sea that our 
vessels bring in live fish such as halibut, 
cod, haddock, skate, and ling, where Hull 
has none; and so it remains that we get live 
fish, but Hull does not. 

If we get seventy boats landing fish we 
think it is only an ordinary supply to meet 
the usual demand, but if they get thirty 
boats in at Hull they think they are getting 
an enormous supply, 


Hull has Seen 
Its Best Days. 


Grimsby has a big pull over Hull from 
the fact that it gets fish when there is none 
elsewhere, on account of the heavy gales 
experienced on the coasts and the North 
Sea. No matter what the weather, Grimsby 
invariably has fish, due to the number of 
its boats which are always at sea. 

Now that the great Immingham Docks 
are about complete, there is no doubt that 
Hull has seen its best days, as Grimsby is 
bound to get a large portion of her com- 
merce. The superior position of Grimsby 
will cause boats to sail here in preference to 
Hull : in order to get to Hull boats have to 

Grimsby and go up the Humber, 
Fecthor inland. : 
The Immingham Dock is bigger than the 


largest of the docks at Liverpool. At the 
lowest ebb there is 28 feet of water, and 
accommodation for the biggest vessel 
afloat. In connection with the new dock 
the Great Central Railway Company has 
built sixteen miles of new railways. 

If the schemes we have on hand are 
properly carried out, Grimsby will not only 
stand alone as the fishing port of the world, 
but also as the great commercial port. We 
are hoping that the Navy will adopt 
Grimsby as the great naval base for the 
North Sea. In the old days, our port 
was & great naval centre, as we supplied 
Edward III. with eleven ships for the 
siege of Calais, in 1346. : 


Grimsby Supplies the 
Continent with Fish. 


Hull has nothing to compare with our 
great pontoon, that covered quay over a 
mile in length which deep-sea trawlers 
cover from end to end with freshly-caught 
fish, We supply even the Continent with 
fish. There is no other building of the 
kind in the world so large as our export shed 
on the west side of the Royal Dock. Our 
export trade is increasing at a vastly mors 
rapid rate than in the case of Hull. Now 
we export approaching 1,000,000 tons of 
coal a year. 

We beat Hull from the fact that we ara 
at the seaside; Hull people have to make 
lengthy railway journeys to get to the sca, 
but we have resorts at our doors—thus 
Cleethorpes is only a short tramway rido 
away. Hull is cut off from the world, 
there being nothing but marshy flat land, 
and no town of any importance within fifty 
miles, with the exception of Grimsby. To 
get to the seaside Hull people have to make 
a long, tedious journey either to Skegness, 
Bridlington, or Scarborough. 

Hull possesses some of the most vila 
holes in Christendom, but there are no 
slums to be found in Grimsby ; also it is 
the refuge of gaol-birds. Undoubtedly, a3 
regards a pleasurable and healthy place to 
live in, Grimsby is miles ahead of Hull, 
that collection of buildings around an open 
sewer. 

Hull is as flat as a billiard-table, and has 
not the slightest natural beauty. It is in the 
midst of a big marsh, with the result that it 
is one of the most miserable places to live 
in—cold and damp—and to die in. Such 
is the nature of the ground that the 
ee had to erect a crematorium, 
as burials could not take place in the 
ground, 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility for any of the statements made in the above articles. He has simply inserted the remarks of his correspondents in full, 
neither cutting out nor adding to them. Next week: “Newcastle—Sunderland.” 


five thousand tons of rails, There will be just under | American railway, the recently opened Trans-Andein 
three miles of bridges and rather more than three miles | Railway, is also British built, and these are only tho 
of tunnels, and the earth to be removed is estimated at | larger of the engineering works being carried out in South 


Gigantic Engineering Feats which Prove that Britain is | 
not by any Means a Back Number. 


In spite of what 
Creat Britain losing 
would that in 


gloom imists may say about 
her oe ak the world’s aie, it 
t only holding ee nih rapa gg 
not o ing our own, but grabbing other fF 3. 

This ing reflection arises from the’ fast that 
British ineering firms have recently secured, in the 
teeth of strenuous German and American competition, 
the contracts for two great South American railways, 

To Cost £4,250,009. 

The President of Chili has just signed a decree accepting 
the offer of Mesars. Griffiths & Co. to build the new 
Chilian railway between Cabildo and Toledo, a distance 
of about four hundred miles, at a cost of £4,250,000. 
Mr. Norton Griffiths, M.P., the head of the firm, has 
already started for Chili, and from all quarters of the 
globe the firm’s engineers have been orcad by cable 
to join their chicf at the seat of operations. 

Some idea of the tremendous task undertaken by the 
contractors may be formed from the fact that they esti- 
mate they will reqnire a million sleepers and over thirty- | 


Kind Uncle! 


14,000,000 cubic yards, With the exception of the 
sleepers, which willcome from America, all the rails, tools 


| for construction, and engines will be ordered in England. 


This railway, which will be completed within five 

cars, will ultimately form part of the much-talked-of 

an-American railroad system which is to extend from 
New York to Valparaiso. From Toledo a railway already 
runs up to Arica, and from Arica to La Paz another 
railway is being built by British capital. 

A German syndicate was vy keen on getting the 
contract for the Arica-La Paz railway, but it was secured 
by a company in which Messrs. Griffiths are largely 
interested, the contract price being £3,000,000. 


No Rain for Forty Years. 

For more than half the distance from Arica the line 
runs through a barren desert without any sign of vege- 
tation, and this enormously complicates the difficulties 
of building. There has not been a shower of rain in 
the neighbourhood for forty years, and the absence of 
rain i3 so certain that the contractors have not troubled 
to build sheds to shelter some thousands of tons of 
Portland cement, but have left it out in the open. 

About five hundred mules are constantly employed in 
carrying food, water, and materials up the mountains, 
watcr at one time having to be carried over thirty miles. 
More suitable water-carrying arrangements have recently 
been made, however, by means of a line of pipes about 
eighty miles long. 

As P.W. readers may remember, another great South 


America by British capital. 


| Britons Registered as Americans. 
A Middlesbrough engineering firm recently wrested a 

| big contract from the grip of several powerful American 
firms. This was a contract for 6,000 tons of steelwork 
comprising 400 bridges, varying in length from 7 {ect to 
105 feet, required in connection with the doubling of the 
South Manchurian Railway system between Su-chra-tuo 
and Dalny. 

Another British firm triumphantly carried the war 
into the enemy’s country, and has recently finished the 
tunnelling of East River, New York, a tunnel the Ameri- 
cans were unable to build for themselves. 

To obtain the contract the firm had to go through 
the formality of registering themselves as an American 
company, and they also had to agree to a penalty of 
£400, if they failed in their undertaking. 

In the middle of the river is a low reef breaking up 
through silt and quicksand, but in few places was this 
reef high enough to cover the outer rim of the tunnel. 
This simply means that to drive through the quicksand 
the men had to work in compressed air that would resist 
the tendency of the quicksand to rush in and overwhelm 
them, and at the samo time there was a constant danger 
of the roof of the tunnel being blown out by the immense 
pressure of air from within. 

Men affected by compressed air die so quickly that 
special arrangements had to be made and doctors wore 
kept in readiness for emergencies day and night, 
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was the: 


Armitage. 


_ ge. ‘ You remember Godfrey, he was up with us 39 


Dick ARMITAGE entered the Common Room with a sncer on 
his face. We had been waiting in anxious oxpectation for his 
entrance, but we had anticipated a different expression. 

* When I went to my bed last night,” ho began in scornful 
tones, ‘I found brushes and sponges, and other articles in 
ft. I also found the legs of my pyjama trousers had been sewn 
up. Expecting some such attentions I was on the look-out 
for them.” 

We all tried to laugh, but there was a curious hollow ring 
fn the cackles we produced. 

“They're the sort of tricks kids play on each other,” 
Armitago continued contemptuously. ‘I expected some- 
thing more claborate from you chaps.” 

Wo rather resented this tone frum a new-comer to Colonel 
Westover's Military Academy, but Armitage was the sort 
of chap who gencrally takes the lead wherever he is. 

He was only going in for tho Army for the fun of the thing, 
and he did not care whether he passed or failed. His father 
was John Armitago, of Birmingham, the millionaire hardware 
manufacturcr. Dick Armitago had pots of money, his father 
making him a princely allowance. 

“ Now, if you chaps want to have a practical joke,” Armi- 
tage said, “why not have something worth having? I've 
got an idea, I thought of it in bed last night, and I'll tell you 
about it after breakfast.” 

Just then the notes of a bugle were heard, and, according to 
standing orders, we rocecded to breakfast. Colonel 
Westover's standing orders were of @ quaint description, his 
students areas being referred to as ‘* the squad,” and a 
bugle ca!l always pr ceded each item in the day's 


pepe: 

e Coloncl was a fussy, apoplectic old boy, of the regular 
eomic-paper ple His speech was always short and abrupt, 
he said, “ By Gad, sir!” and “‘ By the Lord Harry ! ” at every 
conceivable opportunity, and constantly referred in a vague 
and mysterious manner to his active service when a young 


reply occupied about trenly minutes in the 
making, what time we alternately gasped, chuckled, and gave 
vent to incredulous comments. 

“Why, my dear chap, it'll ccst you five hundred pounds 
at least!” cried Godfrey. 

“J don’t care if it costs a thousand,” Armita 
calmly. ‘I can’t spend the money my guv’nor 
this will make an excellent outlet.” 

“T say, it's a most elaborate business. D'you think it 
possible to carry it through ?”” asked Eric Allison. “It 
would be cory 4 hastly if it fell flat.” 

a. 


replied 
we me; 


“It won't at,” said Arm‘tage in decided tones. “ You 
leave it to me!” 
Dick Armitage selocted mc as his assistant in the preparation 


of tle stupendous boax. Our first duty was to call on 
pringer and get his price for certain work. 

‘© argucd for some minutes that he thought it was illegal, 
but Armitage explained that the whole thing was a joke, we 
only wanted half-a-dozen putls. A fat cheque soon eased 
his conscience. 

Our next move was to call on a modical student, and after 
some palaver, that young man obtained for us exactly what 
we wanted. It was a white powder. 

That same evening the printer delivered his work, and for 
the next half hour we read, broad grins on our faces. 

“When are you going to work it, Armitage?" demanded 
Godfrey. 


FORTUNES FOR FLYING MEN. 

Twenty years ago a man who could pedal a bicycle 
faster than ma hear else was able to earn his £100 to £200 
aweek. To-day it is the turn of the flying man. 

Given a g acroplane, costing anywhere from £600 
to £1,000, and the skill and pluck necessary to sail it 
successfully, and there is scarcely any limit to the money 
to be picked up during the next three or four months by 
the really enterprising airman. 

Not in Britain alone, but all over the world, syndicates 
and committees are competing for his services, On 
the Continent Budapest is offering £24,000, Trouville 
£10,000, Nice £10,000, and Bordeaux, Milan, Verona, 
Berlia, Lyons, and Rheims £8,000 each. 

Bournemouth is going to distribute a sum a proximating 
to £10,000 amongst the airmen who will fly at kar centenary 
celelirations next month, and nearly as much is to be 
earned at the Lanarkshire meeting in August. Wolver- 
hampton, Blackpool, and Southport, amongst other 
English towns, are also arranging to hold meetings. 

In Amcrica, too, fortuncs are to be won. There is, 
for instance, £6,000 waiting for the first airman who flies 
from New York to St. Louis, and £5,000 for the first 
fight between New ork and Chicago, 


Mr. Cottager! Your pig-sty will 


And Its Amusing Sequel. 
By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


** Saturday,” reply. 
Saturday was a holiday with us. 

After dinner on Friday night, coffee 
was brought round as usual, and 
whilst I diverted Napple’s attention 
with a question concerning the pre- 
dicted fall of Britain, Armitage care- 
fully emptied the white powder into 
the assistant’s coffee. 

He drank his coffee, and had no 
suspicion that it had been doctored, 
for the powder was quite tasteless. 

A little while later he complained 
of feeling sleepy, and shortly aftcr- 
wards retired to bed, much to our 

gratification. 

We could hardly sleep that night for excitement, for it 
was the eve of the stupendous hoax. In the early 
morning we all assembled in Armitage’s room, and then 
Armitage and I were carefully made up. Military moustaches, 
looking absolutely natural, adorned our upper lips, and a few 
wrinkles painted on our faces, gave us a much older appearance. 
We each donned new suits, and eventually made our way 
to Napple’s room, walking very upright. 

We entered without ceremony, to find the assistant fast 
asleep on his bed, fully dressed, except for his coat and waist- 

t. 


cost. 

He ought to wake any moment now,” said Armitage look- 
ing at his watch. “ The effect of the powder lasts for twelve 

ours.” 

Presently he shook Napple, causing the latter to grumble 
sleepily. A second shaking made him open his eyes, and he 
lay staring in sleepy wondor at his visitors. 

“Well, Nappy, old boy, don’t you know us? ” cried Armi- 
tage. “We're just back from nada, been released, and 
thought we'd give the old show a look up.” 

Napple blinked vacantly at us. 

“I'm sorry,” he croaked—his voice was as hoarse as a 
crow’s, “ but although you seem familiar I fail to rocognise 

ou.” 

“Well, fire years docs make a difference, I admit,” said 
Armitags, “ and five such years as Britain has gone Sirens he 
Surely you remember Armitage? I was with you in 1910, 
ee out in May, 1911, an entered the 24th Hussars in 

uly of that year. I’m a captain now.” 

Napp!o’s lower jaw cropped, and he rubbed his eyes in a 
bewildered manner. 

“1911,” he muttercd. ‘ Why, that’s next year! 2 

Armitage stared at him in well simulated surprise, and 
then burst into a laugh. 

He took » newspaper from his pocket and thrust it into 
the mystified tutor’s hands. On the front pago were the 
following stirring headlines : 


JAPANESE CAPTURE AUSTRALIA. 
THE LAST OF OUR FLEET SUNK. 


Then followed an account of the shelling of Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide, and the capitulation of the Federal 
Government. 


| By the time he had finished reading, Napple’s eycs were 


wide open. The wonder on his face wae 


simply indescribable, 
but when his 


e travelled up to the date of the newspaper 

a shiver ran through him from head to foot, and he stared 

up at us with an expression that reminded me of a lunatic. 
He placed a trembling finger on the date. 


ped. 
“Fifth of October, 1915,” read Armitage in perfectly 
calm tones. ‘‘ What about it?” 
| “Wh-wh-why, it’s—it’s—this is October, 1910,” he 
spluttered, his gaze travelling from one to the other of us in 
a ee oo — ‘ Wh 
‘appy, Nappy,” sai im reprovingly. ‘* What 
a re you must havo had.” vas tl 
“'B.b-but look—look at the calendar.” He slithered off 
| the bed and crossed to whcro a tear-off calendarshung over 
the fireplace. In large figures this pov 1915. 
A weird equeak broke from his lips, and he clung to the 
| mantelpiece, staring round at us in a woebegone fashion. 
| “Five years, eh?” remarked pose levi not to 
' notice Napple’s condition. ‘‘ And we've all through the 
Canadian campaign.” 
\ ° Canadian campaign ?” groaned Napple. 
i “Yea, we were taken prisoncrs at the 
but we were released a month Fancy the Stars and 
| Stripes Resting ove a whole continent—from the Arctic 
Ocean to ery orn.” 
| Napple did not say word. He just clung to the mantcl- 
piece and blinked at us. 
| “ By the way, I heard of Godfrey the other day,” went on 


fall of Quebec, 


NO “LONGEST” DAY. 

Ir is usual to regard June 2ist as being the longest 
day in the year ; but this impression, like so many others 
that are ingrained in the popular mind, is not a strictly 
accurate one. 

True it is, of course, that on this day the sun reaches 
the most northerly point in the zodiac, after which it 
begins to decline ; but this is in theory only, because for 
several days about this time there is no observable 
difference in its position, or its hours of rising and setting. 

At Greenwich, during the better part of a week, it is 
above the horizon from 3.43 in the morning until 8.17 in 
the evening, thus making a day of sixteen hours twenty- 
six minutes in London and its neighbourhood. But as we 
travel further north, these hours are, of course, lengthened 
until by the time we reach Edinburgh we have a day of 
about seventeen and a half hours. 

At Aberdeen it is longer still, there is a glow equal to 
dawn through the whole of the brief night, and the title- 
page of a book can be read in the open air at midnight. 

the Orkney Islands the light at midnight is Tike a 
ape twilight, and the text of an ordinary book may then 

read. While in the Shetlands the smallest print of a 
newspaper is easily disccrnible. 


1910?  He’s afraid he’ll be sent to Siberia, poor chap. 
was with Kitchener’s crowd at Calcutta sulky Pi gs 
to eo a ' ‘ . 
apple’s grip on the mantelpiece re! leased, and he coliaps 
into a chain, is chin sunk on his chest, his eyes ull ond 
blinking. , 
“ Plenty of news this morning, Bappys continued Armi- 
tage, thrusting the newspaper into the wretched tutors 
hands again. 
One column was headed— 


THE TSAR VISITS THE CAPITAL OF HIS NEW 
COLONY. 


And was arf account of the Russian Emperor's visit to 
Calcutta. 

‘And another column dealt with the assumption by President 
Bryant of the title ‘ President of all the Americas.” 

I produced a paper and began to read it. When I laid it 
down Napple grabbed it and compared it with the one he hai 
been reading. A horrible groan left his lips when he saw 
that it was the same, word for word. 

“You might have made a reputation, Nappy, if you had 
lectured as a prophet,” I suggested. ‘“* All that you predi:t<d 
has come true.” 

Napple’s head waggled limply, but he did not reply. He 
stared at the newspaper which lay open at his fect, again 
reading the various a! arming headlines, and then began to 
sob in a weakly fashion. 

“ Never thought to find the old show open,” ventured 
Armitage. ‘“ With no army, what’s the eae of paying to be 
crammed? Got any chaps here now, Nappy ?” 

“Fourtcen,’”? whimpered Napple. “At least, there were 
fourteen in 1910.” 

‘A sudden low whistle prevented Armitage’s further remarks. 
It meant that the Colonel was on the way. 

“Well, see you later, Nappy,” Armitage said. 

Following which, we departed hurriedly, and washed cf 
the paint and removed the” moustaches. Godfrey hung 
about in the passage, and he heard the interview between 
Napple and the Colonel. 

“ Fancy the Japanese taking Australia,” Napple hazardcd 
nervously. 

“What ?”” roared the Colonel, with such vehemence that 
Naprle, who was perched on the edge of his chair, slid into 
the fender and ay there in a heap. 

“By the Lord Harry, eir, what tomfool rot are you 
talking ?” 

“It's in the p-p-paper,” spluttered Napple, indicating the 
bogus phe Armitage had left behind. 

The coloncl snorted, grabbed the paper, glared at the 
staring headlines, and then stood still, his mouth wide oren, 
his arms, stiff as ramrods, holding the paper on a level with 
his face. 

“Gad!” he muttered. “What the——” 
paused, unable to find words. 

Then he caught sight of the matter dealing with the Russian 
occupation of India, and the President of all the Americas. 
His face took on a rich vermillion hue, his eyes bulged, and 
his Jerumante resembled the bristles of a stiff clothes 
brush. 

In the midst of his mystified wrath came 
pleading voice. 

“Tf you please, sir, have you noticed any difference in me 
since October, 1910?” 

“ Since when ? ” roared the Colonel. 

Napple repeated the date, and added, “It’s five years ago, 
I know. Perhaps you’ve forgotten what I was like then.” 

“ Five years ago ? ” gasped the colonel. “ October, 1910, 
five years ago?” 

He seemed on the verge of an apoplectic fit. Napple grew 
alarmed. Then the Colonel’s gaze fell on the date of the 
meraperet 
“By the Lord Harry!” he bellowed. “ Where did yeu 
get this from ?” 

“Captain Armitage left it, sir,” protcated Napple. “ Ho 
was captured at the fall of Quebec, but has been released.” 

The Colonel stared at him, and then suddenly rushed from 
the room and presently burst into the Common Room like a 
tornado. He threatencd Armitage with C.B., cells, pack 
drill, shot drill, and everything he could think of but Armitage 
smiled through it all. 

“Virst-rate joke, wasn’t it ? ” he asked in calm tencs. 
“ Poor old Nappy took it in like a lamb.” 

The Colonel raved and stormed for a long time. and in the 
end Armitage and Napple had to leave the academy. But 
as Armitage obtained Napple a more lucrative post at his 
father’s establishment, the etupendous hoax ended in 
pleasant manner. Old Mr. Armitage was 60 tickled by it 
that he never dreamt of punishing its originator. 


Again he 


Napple’s weak, 


THOSE ROYAL OATHS. 

ALTHOUGH many people confuse the two together, the 
Accession oath and the Coronation oath are, nevertheless, 
two entirely distinct and different things. 

‘he Accession oath only dates from the year 1689, 
when the Billof Rights was passed by Parliament, whereas 
there has always been a Coronation oath of some kind. 

The early English kings touched the bones of saints on 
the high altars, and swore by the sacred relics. After: 
wards, the use of the relics was dispensed with, various 
forms of words being substituted. Thus, a ogre 
swore ‘“ by God's teeth,” William Rufus “‘ by this and 
that” (per hoc et per hoc). King George will use the 
familiar formula “so help me God,” and afterwards 
‘kiss the Book.” . 

It is worthy of note that the oath originally prescribe:l 
for William and Mary—and which they refused to 
take—has been twice modified, in 1706 and in 1821. 

The Coronation cath is, of course, taken on Coronation 
day. The Accession oath could conceivably be taken 
on that day also, but it never has been, because in order 
to do so legally it would be necessary to have the Corona- 
tion precede the meeting of the first Parliament of the 
new reign, an obviously awkward arrangement. 
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A Few Things that May Troudls Aviators. 
By ARNOLD GOLS;WORTHY. 


Aw enthusiastic aviator tells us that in a few years’ 
time flying machines will be as common as motor-cars, and 
that everybody will be in the air. As a cloar matter of 
fact, motor-cars are notso very common as our enthusiast 
seems to think. I know several people who are still 
without a motor-car. 

The aeroplane craze will be all right as long as it is 
limited to—one man, one aeroplane. At present, when 
the acronaut is the driver of the machine he is as a rule too 
busy to think of much else besides the steering wheel and 
the flapper strings. It will be the aeroplane that holds 
twelve passengers inside, and fourteen out, that will 
want home 

Passengers by aeroplane, not having to bother about 
the machinery, will have leisure to smoke cigars and 
read books during their mile-a-minute dash through the 
clouds. If you are in your garden and an aeroplane 
passenger pitches away the stub of his cigar so that it 
falls on your panama hat ard burns a hole as large as 
eighteenpence, who is going to pay the damage ? 

I think that is a question that ought to be settled 
beforehand. Another question will arise as to the trouble 
likely to be caused by the dropping of books and things, 
as it will be very annoying to me if, just as I have mtppped 
in the street to bow to a lady friend, I should suddenly 
receive an awful thump in the back from a “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” or get an “‘ Oliver Twist ” in the neck. 

To the City by Aerobus. 

Besides, I have heard it said that the first sensations 
of flying men are not unlike those of the holiday ae 
on his first steamboat voyage, and if that is so I k 
notice ought to be given to the police about it. 

Presently, no doubt, the morning train to the City will 
be superseded by the aerial omnibus, which will do it in 
half the time, if not in less. If you are in a hurry, there 
can be no doubt that the aeroplane is the quickest. The 

train will take you half-an-hour to land you at the City 
station, whereas you can jump into an aeroplane, and in 
two minutes you may be in—eternity. And that’s 
travelling, if you like. 

Still, the City aerobus will no doubt enjoy s measure 
of popularity. "You sce, an asrobus is still at the mercy 
of the wind, and if the acrobuster, or whatever they will 


GROWING TOMATOES. 


can be grown in ® cool frame, the fact that 


call the driver, should find that he cannot land in safety 
till he gets to Brighton or Blackpool, it will be an ill wind 
that blows nobody any eee I think the people who 
are clamouring for an aerobus must have heard something. 

And then, if you start out for your office on the morning 
of Derby Day, and your aerobuster loses control of his 
machine and has to land on Epsom Downs, your employers 
can’t very well blame you. You'll be all right. 

In this respect the aerobus will confer a boon on the 
sportful classes of the community, as a new excuse for 
being away from the City on Derby Day has long been 
wanted, and we can’t ail prevail on our grandmothers 
to fix that day for their funerals. 

Our Lives will be Imperiiled. 

The arrival of the aeroplane has, of course, dashed away 
the pedestrian’s last hope. Hitherto we have been able 
to escape the motor-cars on the road by taking to the 
field footpaths, where the motors cannot follow us. As & 
rule, if you skip up a bank into a hedge at the sound of & 
toot baling you the motor-car will not follow you. At 
least, not on purpose ; and it is only fair to say that they 
always call it an accident at the inquest. 

Now, however, if you dash from the main road into 
an open field you wiil be going out of the frying pan into 
the fire—though I doubt if motorists will like to have 
their vehicles called frying pans. 

Just as you are glorying in the fact that in that broad 
expanse of green meadow you are at last alone with 
Nature, a passing aeroplanist will drop-a jack-spanner 
on the back of your neck, and he will be already out of 
hearing before you have had time to collect your thoughts. 
Which, of course, is a pity,as at such a moment you would 
have so many interesting things to say. 

As a rule, even now, the aeroplanist knows where he is 
going to start climbing into the air, but it is still a matter 
of uncertainty as to where he will come down. By-and- 
by it will be quite a common thing for householder 
to be awakened in the dead of the night by a violent 
thud on the roof, and when he goes out to see where the 
earthquake is, a voice from the chimney pots will ask 
if he could kindly oblige with a quart or so of petrol as the 
aeroplanist’s tank has run dry and his wife is sitting up 
for him a hundred miles away. 

The aeronautical authorities are already busy framing 
rules of the air. If you meet another aeroplane you 
must pass it on the right, or else fly over the top of it. 

The rule of the air is more varied than the rule of the 
road, as there are more directions to be taken. Motor- 
cars cannot, of course, climb over cach other with anything 
like success, and if the feat is attempted it is always the 
other man’s fault, and both sides have witnesscs to prove it. 
Bill Sikes will Like It. 

We shall have several posers for the lawyers presently. 
when seroplaning becomes more general. For instance, 
if an aeroplanist alights in your garden and hits himeelf 
against the woodshed, are you guilty of contributory 


negligence, and therefore liable for 
ee emcinas for any damages he may 

Also, if @ flying-man falls out of his machine while you 
are looking on, and hits you with such force that he breaks 
his arm, can he claim damages from you under the 
og ge bes Liability Act? I think the question ought 
to settled in advance, as under the Act in question 
it seems to me that you can be made to pay for almost 
an thing, whether you owe the money or not. 

nterprising gentlemen in the burglary industry ought 

to get an aeroplane at an early date. If you go down 
in the night and find a strange man trying to get into 
the kitchen window, he will only have to explain that 
he has just come down in his flying machine, and is trying 
to find out where he is. You will also be asked to accept 
his assurance that a jemmy and a life-preserver are part 
ri the seronaut’s outfit, and are carried in every saddlo 

2g. 
Finally, in order to encourage the spread of aviation 
I have much pleasure in offering a prize of two Skating 
Rink tickets to the first aviator who shall fly, under the 
rules of the Aero Club, from Highgate Archway to the 
nearest canal in Mars. This offer is open to all-comers— 
I should say, flyers, 
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“Ig he doing well in his new line of work ?* 
“Yes, indeed! He is already finding fault with the 
way his boss carries on the business,’* 


eo § <P 


I was only acting the part of peacemaker,” explained 
@ prisoner. # 

‘ But you knocked the man senseless !”” the magistrate 
pointed out. 

“TI did,” was the answer, ‘‘ There was no other way 
to get peacc.”* r 

oe fo 
THE HERO. 

Srup Murruy was being entertained right royally 
in the —— canteen, and Ginger Jones was watching 
the revels jealously. 

“Wot are they makin’ sich a fuss o’ that sandwich- 
chested son of a doormat for ?” he asked of a comrade. 

“1's a ero, ’e is,” said the man, “ that’s why. There’s 
bin a cricket match this afternoon, and ’e’s bin bowlin’. 
"k's a great bowler, is Spud.” 

“Ho! 'E got em out quick ; did the ‘at trick, eh ?” 

“No, ’e didn’t. ’E never hit the wicket not once.” 

“ Thought you said ’e could bowl ?” 

““So’ecan. W’y, man alive, 'e knocked out four of the 
sargint-major’s teeth first ball. The bounder won’t be 
able to say—'’Shun! As you were! ’Shun!’ till he 
gets a new lot!” 


autumn, they can be placed in their permanen) 


ALTH t of read ho do a littl M4 bs uarters then. 
araatear gandaning finy cece that cusnabers Seto" ] pnt for Cjardeners es 7. ME PLANTER. 


tomatoes can be reared in the same manner 
may be news to them. A frame of ordinary size 
will accommodate three good plants. Set 
three upright sticks at the top of the frame and 
three at the bottom and attach a cross-piece to each, as 
shown. The 
cross-pie ces 
should be 
about six 
inches from 
the glass. 
Place a plant 
at the base 
of each top 
upright, and 
as it grows 
train it up 
eer Bs yee! pie a the cross-piece. Leaves 
shade the fruit should be partiall 
never cut out a whole leaf. ean ae 


hei wee TO THE ROOTS. 

smart, but simple, idea for growing large sticks of 

celery is illustrated bet, It is often opted he aes 

who exhibit their products at horticultural shows. When 

the plants are earthed up fix a few drain-pipes between 
ern so_ that 


» water or liquid 
”% manure can be 
poured through 
a the roots. 
4% The ipes 

7 shou Ya be 

laced about o 
‘oot apart, and 
the liquid, 
poured in at A, 
epreads from 
B to C, and 
S thoroughly 
saturates tho 


of iron piping make a good substitute. 


Jones minor! A capital new serial is just beginning in THE SCOUT. 


Useful and Seasonable Tips for the Man with the Small Garden. 


DAISY CUTTERS— 

It is quite annoying to anyone who takes a pride in his 
lawn to discover, the day after he has diligently cut it, 
that its verdant surface is speckled with daisies. ‘The rake 
shown here will quickly put the matter right, decapitating 
every daisy which 
grows above the 
sward. Curved 
teeth of thin steel 
are riveted to & 

late, which is 
nt over at the 
top and forms & 
receptacle for the 
collected weeds. 
A raised rib A 
stamped down the 
centre of each 
tooth, A, stiffens it considerably, and seeing that the 
metal is little thicker than brown papcr, some strengthen- 
ingisnecessary. The daisies and other weeds get caught 
between the tecth and are neatly cut off. 


—AND PANSY CUTTINGS. 
The latter part of June is a good time to plant pansy 
cuttings, of which the illustration shows 
two forms. It is preferable to get small 
rootlets, as in the complete picture, but it 
often happens that a healthy shoot has none 
of these rootlets near enough to the point 
of growth, and therefore cuttings should 
be taken from below the axils of two 
leaves, as depicted at A. In any case, the 
mee’: ame 4 cutting should be inserted in sandy loam 
| with the ground line represented at B. 
Keep the cuttings away from direct sun- 
shine for a time, and sprinkle occasionally, 
when good flowering plants will be secured 
for next summer. The young plants can be put farther 
apart early in spring; or if we have a late growing 


y 


For the man who has a smallholding 
labour-saving implement for planting mangold 
seeds or swedes is depicted here. It consists 
of a wheel thirty inches in diameter revolvin 
in a forked handle. Iron knobs about three inches aiid 
a half wide at the base 
are fixed to the rim at 
equal distances. As the 
wheel revolves over the land 
the knobs make depressions 
into which the seecd is 


dropped by women or 
children wie 


follow later. 
The seeds are covered 
afterwards by a light 
harrow or rake. A great 


economy in seed is effected 
by this implement, and 
because the plants come 
up in clumps the ground 
can 


be hoed and weeds 
killed when small. 


wre OF are 


HEDGE TRIMMING. 

A neatly-trimmed hedge may form a __ finishins 
touch to a garden, whilst 
an untidy one may com 
a pletely spoil it. Trim 
.<“y ming a low hedge is easily 
managed, but unless care 
’ is exercised when dealing 
, ¥with a tall one the top o: 
.¢ the ladder may press if 
fe irrevocably out of shape. 
ne A good notion is to faster 
a picce of board about & 
{oot wide to the top cf the 
ladder, as illustrated. The 
Loard rests against the 
hedge and prevents the 
ladder sinking through 
With a ladder treated it 
this way the weakest hedge 
can be trimmed wituout danger. 


You're sure to like it. 
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When the Adminiy bers pe Our Lads in Blue 


Just at present the Navy is very unpopular at Falmouth. 
During torpedo operations a trawler was run down by 
a destroyer, four lives being unfortunately lost. Even 
Yefore this lamentable accident bad blood had been 
created between the flotilla and the local fishermen. 

Operations had been carried out on the fishing-grounds, 
much to the disgust of the Falmouth men, one gunboat 
even ordering some of them out of the manceuvring area, 
They replied that they had their living to get, and would 
not budge, even after a threat had been made to fire. 

This is not by any means the first time that fishermen 
have complained of naval operations. Only a few months 
ago the crabbers of Hallsands and Beesands were up in 
arms because the fishery in Start Bay was being damaged. 

Those who know the lovely coast of South Cornwall will 
have seen those monstrous ercctions of corrugated iron 
that “‘ adorn ” the hillside above Talland Bay and Polperro 
which mark the Admiralty measured mile. Between 
these marks battleships and cruisers carry out their speed 
trials, and when they were first erected the fishermen of 
Looe, Polperro, and Fowey complained bitterly of the 
harm that was being done. Many attempts were made 
to induce the authorities to transfer the trials to a less 
frequented spot, but without avail. 

Toipedoes to be Fired at Bournemouth. 

There is a likelihood that the thousands of holiday 
makers who make Bournemouth their headquarters 
during the summer may see some exciting scenes during the 
next few months, for the Admiralty have just laid down 
8, Kopede brite range in Bournemouth Bay. It will be 
rity in the track of steamers plying between Bourne- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight or Portsmouth, so naturally 
thespeople of the place do not meprar to say nothing 
of the traders and shippers using Poole. Representations 
have been made both to‘the Admiralty and the Board of 
Trade, and there the matter rests at present. 

Dover was delighted when the big new naval harbour 
was at last completed, and already saw itself rivalling 
Southampton as a port, but now it is beginning to think 
that its rejoicings were premature. In fact, it is accusing 
the Admiralty of a dog-in-the-manger policy. 

The authorities have ordered merchant shipping out 
of the naval harbour proper, and also forbidden the 
harbour tugs to use the castern entrance. The Corpora- 
tion and the Harbour Board have joined forces to 
protest in the strongest manner. 

However, the town is not likely to obtain much satis- 
faction, for once the Navy takes possession it allows no 
one to dispute its authority. If a port is primarily for 
the use of the Navy, mercantile considerations must take 
a back seat. 

The traders of Weymouth and Portland have recently 
been having their little tussle with the Navy. Portland 
is, of course, almost entirely a naval harbour 3 but for 
years a firm of coal merchants kept # hulk for providing 
steamers with fuel. The ‘Admiral ty decided this was in 
the way and ordered the owners to remove it, But they 
said they had a right to be there, and refused, #0 a naval 
tug came along, took up the hulk’s moorings, and towed 
it out of Government waters. Much dedignadaes has 
been caused, and a lawsuit is talked about, 
Yachtsmen Very Annoyed. 

When the great redistribution of the Fleet occurred a 
few years ago, it will be remembered that a very large 
number of warships were taken out of the effective list. 
There was some difficulty in’ placing these where they 
would not be in the way and yet could be brought forward 
when required. 

They were finally towed to various rotected 
anchorages round the coast, amongst which was the mouth 
of the Clyde. Now, as everyone knows, the Clyde is a 
< centre of yachting, and yachtsmen were indignant. 

y maintained that the anchoring of these obsolete 
vessels in the Clyde would interfere with free navigation 
and spoil the courses they bad used for their races for 
many years. Meetings were held, and energetic repre- 
gsentations were made to the Admiralty, 

‘As the courts of inquiry held*into the causes of several 
collisions show, the mercantile marine is not over fond of 
the Navy, its members maintai that Naval officers 
ess br gin, shart par o narrow seas without 

and withou ig due precautions, e tin 
every other ship to make way for them, set 

Another grievance is that target practice is often carried 
out in weather, which renders accidenta probable. 
It is co ly true that several have narrow 
escapes, one steamer in the Forth having suffered a regular 
bem! ent «ome years ago, the terrified passengers 
thinking they had come across the notorious Baltic Fleet. 


Mr. Gardener! To make everythin 
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Anecdotes About Cricketers in the Public Eye. 


De. Grace is known all over the world as W. G., and 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji was commonly called 
Smith in his early Cambridge days 
because 80 few people dared attempt to 
pronounce his name; but H. P. 
Chaplin, the New Sussex captain, is, possibly, the only 
man who has ever adopted a “ cricket" name. 

Three seasons ago, when Mr. Chaplin first appeeree 
for his native county, he, for private reasons, did so as 
‘ matohes ; and later, when 


A Nom de 
Cricket. 


identical. : 
In those days Mr. Chaplin was an officer in the Indian 
Army, but he has now resigned his commission. In his 
new command he is following the best-liked leader, 
Mr. ©. L. A. (“Curly”) Smith, that Sussex ever had. 


Mr. Chaplin is » batsman who believes in hitting the 


Ball hard, and he is a very smart fieldsman. 


Ir used to be said that when Percy Perrin and Charles 
McGahey were together at the wickets 
for Essex that scores of people could 
never tell ‘“t’other from which,” 50 
alike were they. — 

Now that Perrin has put on flesh the task of distinguish- 
ing them is easier, however, and the distinction of being 
cricket’s most confusing couple has passed from them 
to the Dentons of Northamptonshire. These Dentons, 
J. §. and W. H., are twins, and their remarkable 
resemblance to each other is responsible for several good 
stories. 

Once, in a small match, J. S. went in early and made 
a lot of runs before he was dismissed. Later on, W. H. 
appesred and took his place at the wickets. As he did so, 
one of the umpires scrutinised him closely, shook his head 
determinedly, and_ said: “Now, then, this won’t do, 
y'know! You've been in before, mister; we can’t ’ave 
this sort of thing!” . 

The Dentons, of whom there are seven, are Welling- 
borough Grammar School bo and although they are all 


Cricket’s Con~ 
fusing Couple. 


good cricketers, J. 8. is the outstanding bat, Great 


things are expected of him, and as he is only twenty they 
should come to pass. 


Mr. C. B. Fry, whose recent sete, ee on the ethics 

of county cricket has created so much 
stir and discussion, is a striking 
example of the popular fallacy that 
cleverness and abnormal! skill in games 
are not found together. 

Despite the fact that he was the greatest all-round 
athlete of his day, Mr. Fry found time to become a scholar 
of his college at Oxford ; and since “ coming down ” he 
has risen to the heights of editor, part author of a novel, 
and head of a training-ship for the Navy. 

Mr. Fry is a particularly able conversationalist, and he 
will discuss anything from lacrosse to logic, or billiards to 
biology. Once two gentlemen were seated in a 
restaurant close by two others who were engaged in most 
animated and learned discussions on all sorts of deep 
and terrifying subjects. 

“That's C. B. Fry !"* whispered one of the gentlemen, 
nudging his friend. 

“©. B. Fry? The cricketer, do you mean? Why, he 
talks intelligently, like a well-read, man!” said the other, 
in astonishment. 

The most humorous event in Mr. Fry’s cricket career 
is the fact that Surrey would not give him a place 
“ because he wasn’t good enough |” 


Games and 
Brains, 


Yoresutre’s new all-rounder, Drake, is the possessor 
of s most unusual first name. It is 
Alonzo. How and why exactly he was 
christened this is wrapped in mystery ; 
but if—as it seems very likely he may— 
he turns out to be one of the cricket finds of the season, 
fathers and mothers, with a sneaking regard for Shake- 
speare’s famous question, and an eye to the future, ma, 
feel inclined to bestow Alonzo on one of their male 
ollering: 
Strictly speaking, however, Drake is not quite a find 
of this season. He played eleven innings for Yorkshire 
last summer, with an average of twenty-four, and took 
twelve wickets for twenty runs apiece. Still, it is only 
within the past month that he begun to exhibit 
signs of really uncommon ability and to suggest a big 
future for himself as a left-hander bat and bowler. At 
the moment he is certainly the most interesting ‘“‘ new” 
professional before the public., 

Drake, who is in his deb st Regurs ear, has long been 
a well-known League foo , and both for Sheffield 
United and Queen's Park Rangers he has mado his mark 
as a skilful inside left. 


What's ina 
Name? 


“Wet, how do you think you'll go on?” said the 
sergeant to a reoruit in the police force, who had been told 
off for night duty. 

“Oh, Fl bo all right!” he said. “My mother’s 
coming round with me for the first night or two." 


THE SMALLHOLDEKR each week. 


g in your market garden grow well 


King Harold Left Me in Tim! 


, but Willi 
Conner ted te Rok ie 


I am not merely the oldest of British Royal residences 
I am actually the oldest Royal Palace in the whole wide 
world, and no other has been inhabited by so many 
generations of monarchs. 

Long before the Conquest the Saxon kings had a 
hunting-lodge at Windle shores, Edward the Confessor 
turned the lodge into a Palace, and it was from this that 
Harold, his son, virtually ruled all England for twelva 
years during his father’s old age, and hero that he had 
that bitter quarrel with his brother, Tostig, which in- 
directly led to such terrible results. For had it not been 
for Harold’s enforced absence in the north, where at 
Stamford Bridge he fought and defeated Tostig and hi, 
ally the King of Norway, it is very unlikely that William 
of Normandy would ever have made good his landiny, 
or have won the fatal battle of Hastings. 

Almost the last act of Edward the Confessor was to 
hand over my buildings and lands to the Abbot of West- 
minster. But William the Conqueror had no idea of 
allowing the Church to keep me. “These excellent 
monks must not be tempted by such vanities!” he 
remarked, and, in a cool note to the Abbot, announced 
his intention of taking up his residence at Windsor. 

Harold had left me timber, William rebuilt me in stone, 
and Henry II. made additions, remains of which can still 
be seen. The cruel, y King John slept within my 
walls, or—more likely—lay awake, gnawing his nails 
with rage, on the night before he was forced by tho 


Barons to sign Magna Charta in Runnymede, or the Council 
Meadow. 
Why the Edwards Loved Me. 

Henry III. again added much to my size and importance, 
but it was not till Edward I. came to the Throne that the 
most glorious part of my history began. In the year 
1307 he held within my park the most splendid tourna. 
ment ever yet seen in England. All the Edwards loved 
me, and hunted in my great chase, which in those daya 
teemed with deer, wild boar, and even wolves. 

The third Edward born within my walla began lis 
reign by appointing William of Wykeham to superintend 
the additions and alterations at a salary of a shilling a 
day. Chavteer, the first of English poets, was * clerk 
of repairs’? under William of Wykeham, and in his 
“ Romaunt of the Rose ” speaks of “ the lorde’s sonne of 
Windlesore.” 

Edward III., who was a great admirer of King Arthur, 
determined to hold a “ Round Table” at Windsor, and 
the result was a series of magnificent tournaments which 
brought together knights from half the Continent, and 
led to the founding of that greatest Order of English 
chivalry, the Garter. 

Edward’s son, the Black Prince, brought his prisor>r, 
King John of France, to London, and riding beside him 
on a little palfrey, conducted him to Windsor, and 
entertained him within my stately walls, and later James I. 
of Scotland Pad happy gd as prisoner of State in the 
same State Chambers. By orders of Henry IV. he had 
every indulgence, and the best training that the times 
afforded. 

Queen Anne Used to Go Hunting. 

All our English queens have loved me and my shady 
parks. Good Queen Bess built chambers which are now 
comprised in the Royal library, and also caused the 
terraces to made. She it was who, in 1593, 
asked William Shakespeare to write the play which, 
under the name of The Merry Wives of Wi r, was 
acted in one of my halls in the same year. 

Queen Anne used to hunt within my forest. In her 
later years, when stout and unwieldy, she rode not on 
horseback but in # chaise. She did not, however, live in 


hoary walls and drives every one remembers. 

Her ancestors, George I. and George II., lived mostly 

in London, but George Lil. spent his declining ee in the 
lower chambers of Queen Elizabeth’s building; and 
George IV. meantime, who was acting as Regent, resided 
at the lodge in the Great Park. 
It was at this time that Parliament voted s large sum 
for my alteration and partial rebuilding, and during his 
reign and that of William IV. no less a sum than £771,000 
was spent, the construction being carried on under the 
direction of Wyatville, who did his work with such 4 fine 
eye for effect that I can hold my own with any existing 
building for splendour and stately proportions. 

Since that date many minor repairs have been effected. 
During Queen Victoria’s reign £70,000 was spent upon 
my stables, but it remained for our late lamented King 
to instal electric light and bring me thorourhly up to date 
in every detail. 


and pay handsomely, study 


» >, 1910. 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
Cleo’s Four-footed Guardians. 


“| xnow that threats will not move you,” answered the 
Shabb ‘Man, “I know that, and that is why I am making 
you what I consider a fair offer now. Give me your help 
‘and you shall go scot-free.” . 
“ Jon will not get my help,” said Markham. . 
“Then,” said fe Shabby Man, and a tone of persuasion 
into his voice, ‘dc not fight against me. I will 
crept in FY K ht 
be quite frank. I w admit that it is Ce I dread. You 
are the only man I know of whom I uld be afraid to 
hy 


ight. ‘ ay 0) ca 

“You will have to go cn being afraid,” said Markham. 

T te Shabby Man ieniied this and broke into pleading. 
Once more he drew ine to Markham and placed a grimy 
hand upon his sleeve. i 

“Tf Pont only knew what evil that woman has done, 
he cried, ‘you would not hesitate. My cause is a 
righteous cause, the cause of vengeance.” a 
_ “Vengeance is never righteous,” eaid Markham quietly. 

“You think not? Then you are wrong. I can see that 
you are obstinate now, and that it is useless to argue with 
you. You can ie ‘ 

The Shabby Man flung out the latter words with an 
accent of utter contempt. . 

Markham was more startled than angered by hie tone. 

“You can go, Mr, Markham,” the Shabby Man con- 
tinued, ‘end we will leave you in peace for a week— 
that’s to say, unless you become a menace. Let me, how- 
ever, advise you not to continue your present course of 
conduct. If you do, you will be ground between the upper 
millstone of Cleo’s friends and the nether millstone of er 
encmies,” 

Markham started violently. The Shabby Man had used 
the precise figure of speech which he himself had employed 
when thinking on thig matter. 

He would have spoken to the Shabby Man, but the 
Shabby Man had glided aver from him and was already 
lost in the shadows of the dark. 

Markham looked quickly behind him and ahead of him. 
The other shabby, sinister figures had also disappeared. 

The Shabby Man had let him go! It was a galling 
thought. So galling that Markham swore to himeelf that 
he would have no truck with this man or hig evil-looking 
followers. 

He strolled onwards towards the Marylebone-road, and 
at every step his mood became more obstinate. When 
once he had gained the main thoroughfare he hailed a 
taxi-cab and drove down to the theatre. He was late. 
He would only just have time to dress for the performance. 

Paring the quick drive to the King’s Theatre Markham 
did his best to eet his scattered thoughts in some state 
of order. But he could find no ray of light. Search his 
mind as he would he could discover no clue, not even a 
theory, which would enable him to explain the amazing 
mystery in which he now recognised fully that he was 
enmeshed. 

As he alighted at the stage door of the King’s Theatre 
and hurried across the pavement, he was accosted by some- 
one who stepped, out of the gloom. 

Markham saw in @ moment that his progress had been 
arrested by a shabby man. The whole world seemed 
haunted by shabb§ men. And this shabby man thrust 
into his hand a dingy, dirty, shabby note. 

Markham grasped it and marched on without a word. 

When he -had gained his dressing-room he opened the 
note and glanced at it quickly. It simply bore the 
message in straggling handwriting : 

“Think well. Don’t be a fool. 

“Tur SHapsy Max.” 
Markham was still holding the unpleasant missive in 
his hand when Jimmy Britton entered. 

“Another billet-douz,” cried Jimmy gaily, and threw 
a note on to Markham’s dressing-table. 

Markham opened it, and found that it was from his little 
friend the Duchess of Bury. It was an urgent summons. 

_ Hilda, Duchess of Bury, wrote that she was 
in great distress and wished to sce him at once. ) 
* * 


Fer a few moments, as_he held the little 
Duchess’ note in his hand, Markham hesitated. 

He looked at the big, straggling, hasty, 
agitated handwriting. 

He held the note up to the light and looked 
at a smudged and aay blur. It was obvious 
that his little friend had wept over that letter 
us she wrote it. Should he go to her at once? 

So strange were the happenings in this 
business of Cleo van Dean that a crisis might 
conceivably arise at short notice, and Markham 
wondered whether any development had sud- 
peur come about, bringing danger in its 

Tain, 
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OUR TELLING SERIAL STORY 
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By W. HOLT WHITE, Author of “Mymms the Dreamer.” 


PEOPLE YOU WILL MEET. 
Mrs. Cleo van Dean isa rich American widow and adventu ress who possesses the cherished gifts of beauty, wealth, and 
fascination. When she comes to London, men flock to her side, and she is responsible for numerous scandals and broken- 
off engagements. ‘There is an a'r of mystery surroinding the house wh ich she rents in Regent’s Park, and it earns for itself 


the title of ‘‘ The House of the Siren.”’ 


Leslie Markham : A popular London actor-manager who is unt 
Guardsman gave his life in order to save hers, 


Cleo is first aroused when ha reads how an infaturtel young 


keenly interested in hunting down criminals. His interest in 


He purposely 


meets Cleo and decides to watch her as he thinks she is a dangerous woman. 

Lord Keaway: A young fellow who is foully murdered at the Albany by Christopher Hollfoord. Both are admirers of 
Cleo, and, as Markham his seen Hollfourd rush out of the building, stained with blood, he taxes him with the crime. 
Hollfourd does not deny it, and assorts that he cut a sign, it might be either a twisted heart ora C, behind Kenway’s eir 
asa warning to Cleo’s enemies. He also insists that Cleo has been greatly wronged, ani before Markham can stop him he 


shoots himself. 
Dr. Vantini is a mysterious Italian and Clco’s own doctor. 


The Duke of Bury, Frank Baauville, and the German Baron van Steinheim seem to be loyally attached to 


become her friend. 


Hilda, the Duchess of Bury : One of Markham'’s young friends whom he vows to assist when he se:s how the Duke is 


infatuated with Cleo. 


Inspector Coates of Scotland Yard: Tho detective who takes up the cases of Kenway and Hollfourd. 

The Shabby Man: An unknown character who warns Markham to be on his guard against Cleo, as she is a woman of 
death. He alsoinserts an advertisement in the Mornine Post telling Markham that if he consents to become Cleo’s friend 
he will not live a week. ‘The actor answers that he will do as he chooses. 


Last weck’s chapters tell how Markham pays a visit to Cleo’s myste:ious house, and nearly capitulatcs to the widow’s grat 
charms. He has hardly left her when the Shabby Man creeps out of the shadows and touch-s him on the arm, 

He informs Markham that he holds his life in bis hands, and desires to know which sido he is on—Cleo’s friends’ or Cleo’s 
enemies’. Markham jrers at him, and then witnesses @ strange s:ene. To illustrate his enormous power the Shabby Man 
gives three sharp whistles, and from three directions come groups of three men, similar to the Shabby Man himself in every 
detail. After this, Markham consents to listen to what he has tw say, bat stipulates that he will uot be coerced by threats. 


Cleo in a deep, mysterious way. When they find that Markham is spying on the widow they give him a week in which to : 
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He knew that Royalty was in the front of the house 
that night, and even he hesitated to disappoint them. It 
was not that he dreaded any damage to his reputation 
that his absence might occasion, nor any disfavour that 
might follow such an absence. His hesitancy was born 
of a dislike of discourtesy. 

Picking up the telephone receiver which stood on his 
dressing-table, he put in a call for Lytham House. Then 
he turned to Britton. 

“Is Manders here?” he asked. 

Manders was his understudy. 

“Will be in a few moments,” said Jimmy tersely. 

“Tell him to dress,” said Markham “He may be 
wanted. 1 may have to go off in a hurry.” 

Jimmy's jaw dropped. 
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Calmly and deliberately Markham prepared to shoot the dogs 


one by one. 


“Good Heavens!” he cried in expostulation. “Surely 
you're not going to indulge in any tomfool business to- 
night! ogg be all, man, we haven't had the Prince here 
for a year. d to-night’s a great. chance——” 

“Great chance be hanged!” said Markham shortly, and 
begun to undress. 

he telephone bell rang crisply. 

In a second Markham had his ear to it. 

“That Lytham House? Oh, good! The Duchess—yes, 
I want the Duchess. She’s coming? All right, 1’ll hang 


on. 

“THallo, hallo! Hilda, that you? My dear child, what 
on earth’s the matter? You secm to have written in the 
ck of a hurry, and appear to be in a terrible state of 
mind. 

The little Duchess’ voice came chokingly over the wire. 

“Oh, Leslie, I’m in such awful—awful distress! I want 
to see you as soon as you can get through. Come up as 
goon as the show is over. I can't possibly wait longer.” 

“Can you wait as long?” 

“Oh, yes! I don’t think it matters for an hour or so. 
I'll just have to contain my soul in patience. But, for 
Heaven's sake, don’t be longer than you can help.” 

“ Bear up until half-past eleven,” said Markham, “and 
T'll be there. And, above all, don’t get frightened about 
anything. There’s nothing in the world that can’t be 
flattened out. All right, my dear girt, you needn't bother 
to thank me. You know 1’'m cily too pleased to be of 


use. 

Markham hung up the receiver, and the call-boy yelled 
at the door. 

Markham roared for Jimmy 

Britton came in, watchful and anxious. 

“ Hold the house up for a few minutes,” said Markham, 
“till I tumble into my clothes.” 

Jimmy gave a sigh of relief. 

“So you are going on?” 

Markham nodded. He had no time for words; he was 
busy with the grease-paint. 

Before he made his entrance Markham drew back into 
the shadow of the flies. He was seeking to control his 
brain. He was endeavouring to shut out from his mind 
all these thoughts of the Duchess and Cleo van Dean and 
the Shabby n, and the thousand and one questions 
born of the thousand and one incidents which were passing 
through his head and monopolising his thoughts. With a 
great effort he reduced his mind to reason. He took a 
swift mental plunge into his part and stepped on to the 
stage. 

A great roar of applause grected him. Mechanically he 
first glanced up at the Royal box and bowed. 

He was conscious across the shimmer of lights that 
certain members of the Royal family were extending him 
a welcome. 

He bowed again, and then let his eyes roam round the 
house. And it came to him as a shock to see in the 
stage-box on his left the figure of Mrs. van Dean. 

Mca. yan Dean, radiant and pulsing with life and 
emotion. He could see her white-gloved hands clap him. 
Fascinated, he looked straight into the green, snake-like 
eyes. And in a flash there came crowding back on him all 
the disturbing multitude of thoughts which he had by 80 
great an effort thrust away. 

Almost for the first time in his life, Markham was 
conscious that he was relying on the prompter. For a few 
seconds he stood speechless and confused. Then he began 
to stumble through his part. That his discomposure was 
evident to the audience became manifest at the first fall 
of the curtain; a gracious message came from the Roya] 
party to know if Mr. Markham were indisposed, and 
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begging him, if such were the case, mot to continue the | Mrs. van Dean if all those men are there at the same 
yerformance. time.” 


from the shadows at the end of that path. It 
quick scrambling patter of some heavy Mess conbeg att 


Markham sent back a grateful answer, declaring that “Why, of course he can’t,” cried the Duchess, relief | hand-gallop across gravel. 
Le was perfectly well starting across her face. “Qf course he can’t. Ob, why Suddenly out of the dark appeared two red angry balls 
in he struggled with himself, and again he succeeded | didn’t I send for you before? Anyway, what are we | of fire. 


going to do?” 

“Do?” said Markham, with a laugh. “What we have 
got to do is very simple. Sack Mr. Pear Wise and com- 
mission me as private inquiry agent. I will find out what's 
ha pacing at the House of the Siren.” . 

e- Duchess rushed at him and impulsively stretched 

out her hand. . 

“Oh, will you?” she cried. “How jolly! How 
ajay speed of you! When will you start?” 

“ Where is Bill to-night?” asked Markham. 

“Qut,” sighed the Duchess, and her pretty face grew 
gloomy again. . are 
“Very well,” said Markham, “I will start to-night. 
He rose from his seat to go. “After all,” he continued, 

“there's no time like the present.” ; 
“But aren't you afraid!” asked the little Duchess in a 
voice of awe. “Aren't you afraid of that horrible place? 
You know there are awful stories about it. They say 
that it’s guarded like a prison, and that all sorts of wild 
beasts are let loose at night to prow! about the grounds.” 
“Well, anyway,” said Markham, “I'll snd have 
look at this alleged zoo right away.” And, laughing, he 
left her. 
e 


‘ ghatting out from his mental vision the thousand 
putures which disturbed his attention. : 

In the second act he went through his part rationally, if 
a little less brilliantly than usual. 

Uminediately after the close of the play Markham 
— into evening dress and made a dash for Park 

reet. 

There he was shown up into the Duchess’ boudoir, where 
‘ahe eat alone, and evidently endeavouring to extract some 
Gorsolation and friendship from a pug-dog. 

Ghe sent the unfortunate Pug-dos lying into a heap of 
¢ezhions as she rose to meet him, and rushed towards him. 
* “Oh, Leslie,” she cried, “I think my heart would have 
warst if you hadn't come soon! This has been the most 
‘a~rible night of my life.” 

Markham took her by the hand and led her to a couch. 

“Sit down,” he said gently, “and please try to be quiet. 
Yca are upset, I can see. ‘At the same time, there is no 
reaton hig you shouldn't be reasonable.” . 

“Lestief”” There was a world of wonder in Hilda's eyes 
and in her voice as she uttered the word. 

fiurely Leslie Markham, abovo all people, was not going 
to be harsh to her at such a time! 

“That’s all right, little girl,’ said Markham; “you 
needn't think that I'm going to deliver a lecture on self- 
Control to a harassed woman. Nothing of the sort. You 


have got to regard me to-night as a species of mental 
doctor 


The pattering of the feet on the gravel ceased. T. 
two red balls of fire chaaaed te yr green. ae 
Markham was staring straight into the eyes of some 
huge beast that was but @ score of paces distant, and the 
gleam of the great beast’s eyes, green to tigerish in the 
gloom, reminded him immediately of the sinister glitter. 
any eyes of Cleo, 
hen the globes of green flame of the beast in front 
came towards him like twin rockets out of the darkness. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
The Midnight Assembly. 


Wuen Markham beheld the globes of green leaping at 
him like twin rockete out of the darkness, he had but 4 
second in which to act. 

He had, however, an eternity of thought, and aftor. 
wards his mind marvelled at the speed with which his 
brain must have worked. 

In a flash he visualised the whole history of the 
tragedy in which he himself now seemed doomed to be a 
victim. 

Mostly, however, be remembered the stories of tie 
strange brutes which were said to wander through the 
gardens of Essex House at night. 

_And he wondered what strange brute was leaping at 
him now. He thought of his the patent air-gun — 
which he had brought with him as an asset against 
a oro ce there ig fond time an cecil it. 

grinped @ rope whic from tho 
top of the wall, leapt upwards, and landed into safety. 
He landed into safety, but his right hand miesed the 
overcoat which he had spread on top of the broken 
bottles, and he felt the hot blood spurt across his palm. 

For a few seconds he sat on the top of the wali, 
dazed and breathless. Beneath him the globes of green 
had turned to globes of red fire. 

He was conscious that two great paws were stretched 
up towards him, and that a hot, fetid breath blew 
gustily against his ‘feet. 

The animal below him was apparently as dazed, as 
taken aback, and as breathless as himself. 

Fortunately Markham recovered his presence of mind 
before the beneath him came to its instinctive 


senses, 

A cloud drifted lazily from before the face of the 
moon, and @ little ray of light showed Markham that 
the animal which he feared was formidable. It was, how- 
ever, not of the cat tribe, as he had dreaded. It was a 
Great Dane that nosed upwards against the wall. 

Now, Markham loved dogs, but any consideration for 
dog flesh was out of the question now. 

‘e drew his air-gun from his breast pocket, flattened 
it out, and took careful aim, and fired. 

There was the faintest of dull reports, and then a 
soft flop as the lead entered the brute’s brain. The dog 
sank on to the grass. 

_ But now out of the gloom came another pair of glow- 
ing eyes, and another, and yet a thir 

n all Markham recko that three other dogs had 
nosed him out. 

These Great Danes came forward in a lumbering gallop. 
They 2. at the side of their dead comrade and snified 
uneasily. 

Then they turned their big, blunt muzzles upwards and 
sniffed and whined gently. They made uneasy pawing 
motions of their feet. 

Looking back on it afterwards, Markham was surprised 
at the calmness and dexterity with which he acted. He 
marvelled, too, at the absolute quietness in which he was 
allowed to effect his | ia pe 

He shot the dogs dead one by one. Then for awhile he 
sat crouching on the wall, craning forward and listening. 

A whisper of wind stirred the leaves of the lime-trees 
about him, and a night-jar flew by with its quick “chip- 
a Silence again. 

arkham knew dogs and their habits. He knew that 
if more of them were about the grounds they would ba 
sure to gravitate towards the tragedy which had overtakcn 
their fellows. But no of dogs came. 

Markham braced himself, called on the last resources of 
his courage, bound up his bleeding hand, and for the 
second time slipped down the rope. 

He stood for a few moments in the shadows of the 
shrubbery and listened again. No sounds came to him, 
except the distant and near-by roar of London's traflic 
along the Marylebone 5 

With great care he noted his bearings. He took an 
exact estimate of the point in the wall over which he had 
climbed. Then he stepped forward across the grass 


towards the house. . : 

Thirty p' a him to a sense of lights. Fifty 
paces sowed him the house, darkly silhouetted against 
the dark sky. : 

‘At » hundred paces he halted and leant against the 
trunk of a giant beech-tree. 

He had accounted for the dogs, but he wondered what 
other guards he might encounter. 

Cleo, he recognised, must watch over her secrets closely, 
and it was almost certain that she would rely on two- 
footed as well as four-footed sentinels. . 

Bigs Markham nad come to _— Hanae with s asl ge 
and his purpose high in him now. He had won t! 
ue ‘and he would win the second. He Ahad every 

i the dark mass of building before 
him sheltered not only Cleo, but her friends, and in al! 
ace roed those ceeds numbered the Duke and Frack 


that great, silent mansion? In 
what manner, end for what reason were they assembled 


together? : ays 
e anyway,” thought Markham to himself, “it’s ™y 


business to find out.’ 


Though he laughed before the Duchess of Bury Mark- 
ham did not laugh alone after he found himself in 8 
taxi-cab whirlin: to his rooms in Jermyn Street. — 

He, too, had heard curious rumours—rumours to which 
at the time he bad paid little heed—concerning the House 
of the Siren, which he now meant to visit. 

Were those rumours true? That Cleo feared attack was, 
of course, as clear ag day. And that Cleo would take 
every means to guard herself—especially at night—seemed 
a logical conclusion to arrive at. 

hy did she guard herself? The stories of the wild 
beasts that roamed at large in the grounds of Essex 
House at night were, of course, preposterous. 

If they were loosed at dusk, who could recapture them 
at dawn? Moreover, their presence in the grounds would 

reclude the possibility of Cleo’s retainers passing to and 

ro. 

Markham smiled at that story, and this was by no 
means the first strange, and possibly dangerous, midnight 
enterprise on which be had set out. He scaled more 
than one wall in search of mystery and adventure, but 
the prospect of burglariously entering the grounds of 
Essex House was by no means pleasant, in spite of the 
excitement that the prospect offered. 

Markham knew the geography of the place fairly well, 
and came to the conclusion that there was only one means 
of attack open to him. 

To pass the lodge-gates was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. To scale the iron rat 


“J may say,” he went on, adopting a gaiety of manner 
which he was far from reall, fecling, “that I have 
already diagnosed your case. see that I have to deal 
with a broken-hearted and jealous wife.” 

The little Duchess flushed almost angrily. 

“Leslie,” she protested, “I don’t understand Boas ¥ 

you want to be cruel, te can just go away. I think you 
are perfectly horrid. You ought to see that I'm absolutely 
miserable.” 
Markham patted her head. “I see that well enough,” 
he said. “ ut I want you to help me to help you, and 
the a way for you to do that is to be as cheerful as 
sposaible.”” 

Hilda smiled a desperately wan little smile. 

_ “Ob, I will be cheery!” she said. 

“Now,” said Markham, “I am going to be as delicate as 
I can in my investigations of your mental state, but if I 
ask questions which hurt, you must forgive me. To begin 
with, it’s Bill, of course!’ 

The youthful Duchess of Bury flushed hotly. 

“ Yes,” she said—“ yes, it’s Bull.” 

She clenched her-hands, and her eyes sparkled. 

“Qh, it’s -horrible,” she cried—“ absolutely horrible! 
Three weeks ago I couldn't have believed that such things 
could me 5a as are happening now. And I won’t stand it, 
Lest won't stand it!” 


railings which ran along the 
“Inner Circle” of the Botanical Gardens was, of course, 
impossible, too. No; be would have to walk across the 
Park from South Crescent and work his way round the 
back of the mansion. There he knew there was a high 
brick wall, thickly set with broken bottles. To a man of 
Markham’s ingenuity an obstacle of that sort was not of 
much account. 

He dressed himself for the expedition with a view to 
the contingencies ahead of him. He determined not to 
set out im too shabby a state, lest he should arouse the 
attention of watchful policemen. 

On the other hand, to have dressed too smartly would 
certainly have been to arouse comment if he were caught 
prowling about the Botanical Gardens in the small hours. 

He therefore arrayed himself in a fairly well-worn blue 
serge suit, and over that put on a modest overcoat. 

n that overcoat there was what is commonly known as 
a “ poacher’s pocket,” and in that pocket Markham stowed 
a slight but at the same time a staunch rope, on one end 
of which was fastened a prong steel grappling hook. This 
he took that he might climb wall. 

In his breast pocket he carried, doubled up, a patent 
air-gun of a large calibre. It was a powerful—indeed, 
deadly—weapon, and Markham felt that it was just as 
well to be armed. A revolver would have been useless, 
because, were he compelied to employ it, its report might 
arouse attention when he least desired it. The air-gun was 
safe and silent. For the rest, he had to trust to luck and 
the fact that if he were caught red-handed in any 
apparently nefarious doing he would be able to make a 
satisfactory explanation at Scotland Yard. 

It was one o'clock when he set forth and drove to 
Portland Road Station. : . 

There he descended from his taxi-cab, paid the man off, 
and turned into the darkness of the park. 

Thanks to previous nocturnal perambulations, he knew 
the way quite well. 

He climbed a low railing, and dropped into the park 
itself. He stuck to the trees and walked quickly among 
the shadows, making a wide détour. 

At last he came to the high wall at the back of Essex 
House which was his . 

There he paused to listen. 

Everything was as silent as the grave. The June night 
was hot and still, Nota leaf stirred. 

Pulling the rope from his “ poacher’s pocket,” he made 
a clever cast at the top of the wall with his grappling 
hook. It caught. Then he gripped the = with his 
strong hands, and, placing his feet egainst 
up it nimbly as any sailor. . . 

Hoe had already taken the precaution to pon his over- 
coat across the top of the broken bottles, in er to save 
any d to his person He eat for a few seconds on 
the top of the wall listening. Still there came no sound, 
and, pulling the rope over to the inner side of the wall, he 
slid down it and stood within Cleo’s grounds. 

There he paused once more to listen, and this time his 
heart leaped, as his ears caught a etrange and yet familiar 
sound. 

Ahead of him was a gravel path, and the sound came 


“Of course you won't,” said Markham soothingly. 
“Meantime, let me hear the worst. I knew from the 
moment I got your note that it was Bury. And I suppose 
it’s the van Dean person as well.” He spoke of Mrs. van 
Dean lighey, with the purpose of showing that he held no 
tender feelings in rd to the lady himself. 

The Duchess’ poor little face was pale again now. 

“Yes, it's Mrs. van Dean,” she said. “Do know, 
Leslie, at first when Bill took to being away day, and 
then away in the evenings and away st night, it never 
dawned on mo that Mra. van Dean had anything to do 
with it. Then Frank tock to doing the same thing, and 

know I was dreadfully worried on Kitty’s account. 

t seems such a shame that Frank shouldn't be here with 
us, ie he and Kitty have only been engaged for about a 
month. 

“Then someone told me—I forget who it was, and it 
came to me quite by accident—that Frank was spendin 
his time with Mrs. van Dean. I didn’t believe it, and f 
didn’t dare tell Kitty, because it would have broken her 
heart. Of course, I see now that the best thing I could 
have done would have been to send for you, and I wish I 
had; but, you know, one doesn’t like to tell this sort of 
thing to a man at first. Of course, I couldn’t talk about 
it to Kitty, and, as I had to tell someone, I mentioned it 
to Mrs. St. Helier. She said that she didn’t believe that 
Frank could be ey infatuated with Mra. van Dean, but 
8 a“ at a way eee sure ote be to 
em eary Wise, the private detective, we” 

arkham whistled. - pan 

“{[ say, I say,” he said, “but are a foolish little 
kody. "t you know that Mr. Peary Wise bas one of 
the worst reputations on record. He is more of a black- 
mailer than a private detective, and he never speaks the 
teuth. If he says that Frank has been visiting Cleo too 
guuch, I should be disinclined to believe him.” 

“Would you!” cried Hilda brightly. “Oh, how 
splendid! Then perhaps it isn’t trae about Bill either.” 

“Ah!” gaid Markham thoughtfully, and with a smile. 
“ And what about Bill?” 

“Qh, Leslie,” said the Duchess, “it’s perfectly beastly 
to have to tell you. You can’t understand or even 
imagine how frightfully humiliating it is to a woman to 

ess that her husband is in love with somebody else.” 

* But you've got to tell me, you know, if you want me 
to help you,” said Markham. ; 

“J suppose so,” Hilda d, with a sigh. “Well, it’s 
like this. Peary Wise told me that Frank was going up 
to the House of the Siren—Essex House, you know—night 
after night. And then he told me—the beast—that Bill 
was going there, too. And it seems that-Frank and Bill, 
and the Baron—Baron Steinheim, you know—and, oh, and 
lots and lots of other men up there every night and 
come away at the most y hours of the morning. 
Now, in the name of goodness, Leslie, what does all this 

? »”» 

“T will tell you one thing it means, little lady,” said 
Markham, “and that one thin should give you consider- 
ablo comfort. Bill can't be making very desperate love to 
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He left the shadow of the beech-tree and walked on. 
notion im what way he could discover the 

goku which be sought. Ye had no idea in what Howto Succeed 
way he would be able to pry or to peep. For he had} Success to-dny does not come to 
come there to pry and to peep, and he did not attempt to | him who waits but to him who 
hide thia distasteful fact from himself. seeks it. 

‘Aiter all, he judged it to be his duty to play the part | “44 waiting game may still 
Oh i of him he noted a big clump of rhodo- snnceed osensisnetty, bat for every 


He ran across the moonlit space which inter- | Such success there are hundreds 
pee sheltered himself amid the mass of | aos leaves | secured by young men who 
and now fastefalling blossoms of the rhododendrons. ae ee ee ae eee 

From this point he took carefal note of the house. He | business training. 
found himeelf just to the right of the path along which he And so comes the question, are 
had walked a low, days previously, when he had left Cleo | you working for early success ? 
van Dean swin, in the hammock in her garden. Whether your is at the 
Just to the rig t, and in front of him, was the con- bench, the desk, the mine, the 
servatory through which he hed mg “e ig re when | Joom, the anvil, or any other high 
he had entered the house and when he ha it. © | or low step. of modern industry, 


itself was in darkness. J 
conservatory dof the conservatory the house was low-built | &*¢ you taking steps to rise above 


most entirely in darkness. Markham judged that | it now? . 
_ ee of re Sete housed the perracin Don’t labour under an delusion 
On the right of the conservatory Essex House rose of limited powers. eu can 
three stories high. There were lighte in one or two of | direct and manage just as well as 
the topmost stories, but the first floor was entirety in | the man whonow directs you if you 
. The ground fleor, too, showed no lights, except | train yourself technically by means 
at the end of the building. Here was built out @ | of the International Correspond- 


a, Z 

cariously-shaped bay. The blinds of ‘the room were | ence Schools. i 
Vi drawn, but lights showed between the cracks. : ee 
evidently, Een at A epried,” weld Markham éo hia: j  O%# Hour ah evening x your ‘ 9 I H h 
eclf, “if my friend Cleo isn’t there.” chair ig at LCS. train- on you 

Should he go forward and see? . : ing exacts. . 

Markham debated the point with himself for thirty ts home instrnction covers : e 
seconds or 20, and then decided on an advance. every profitable vccation of the a fine st— ' IT 

He was grateful for the light of the moon, and yet day, each bya master, an expert, 
fearful of it. The flood of silver light at least showed | on the subject. : 
him that the immediate coast was clear. On the other engage simply stated and You can—provided you first get the 
hand, if there were any hidden watchers, his approach | explained. | Nothing superfluous training necessary to fit you for it. 


must undoubtedly, be noted. Still, he was there to run | added: nothing escential omitted. Masters of more than so branches of 
a iy on e tot i og tha length of the house No books or implements to buy, modern industry, commerce, applied science 
Rise ae eile fewer bed hy Fy the back of this bed | 20class fellows to consider. Terms dl ate * a. 
oe straggiine laurels, which would afford some shelter. | C22 be arranged for every man’s ane ee ane LC = th se wall. i 

On swift and noiseless feeb Markham darted acrose the means. roug e .S. they will, in your own 


; lawn, dashed over the path, and hid himself as best he The I.C.S. trainin is individual spare time, with no interference with your 
ccnld in the laurels. re training in the sense of the. work, train you—step by step—logically— 

“these bes remained for some moments, with his heart =a pies be 3 aii pots Aid thoroughly to know your chosen line of work. 

beating fast. epartment assists you to secure AS 

For five moinutes he leant against the walb of the house we better position after another. Then the Students’ Aid Department stands 

and kept a keen watch in all directions. Nothing stirred. This is why 1.C.S. Students are ready to put you in touch with the firm that 
(Another long instalment of this remarkable sto taking the high positions in every wants a man trained just like you for a 

next week.) . field of isaeiey here an in fie good job. 

—_—— to Colonies —w ou can do like- Read the facts alongside—And Mark the 

THE PITH OF THE PAGEANT. wise. ss = : 


n ; 
Some Interesting Particulars About the Army Pageant, If you have some particular aim Coupons 


which Takes Place at Fulham Palace, June 20th to | in life you can attain it more 


July 2nd. quickly through the I.C.S, than - syallag Po $ itt 0) n Co U p 0 ni 


Oxe of the great points in favour of the forthopming in any other way. 
I 


Aimy Pageant is that, whatever the weather, there wi If yon have no definite purpose international Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
be no possibility of the public suffering any discomfort. | other than a vague desire to get on romeo gris ney ne herpes London, W.C. 
‘The great stand that is being erected will seat over 7,000 gradually—knock ont the “ gradu- eto can ‘aeulity for a larger fauey in the ane 
persons. It is entirely cevered, and the seats are | ally” and jet the 1.C.8. push you before which I have marked X (or in the one stated 
protected from both wind and rain. along now. saissovesnecsennets 


The stage itself wif! cover over ten acres, and Mr. F. R. Merely by filling in this conpon 
Benson, the Master, has arranged for the formation of | you can heve your whole future 
some beautiful natural “ wings? by the plantation of | success defined and assured—and 
hundreds of trees, a most effective innovation. proved by the evidence of other 

The Pageant itself commences with scenes from the successful I.C.S. students (men no 
life of the Ancient Britons, and, later, the Romans are | better than you) in your district, 
inevidence. Needless to say, there is plenty of excitement | whose addresses will be sent you. 
in every scene, and any amount of fighting. 

For instance, the battle of Crecy will be re-fought. The 
French cav: will be seen riding down their own cross- 
bowmen (the Genoese), aa in the real battle. Then, under 


a withering fire from the English archers, tho horsemen 

will fall into confusion and retzeat. After that thero will , A WOMAN’S GLORY 

be depicted the famous incident of the picking up of the 

King of Bohemia’s helmet, with its three feathers, which. is her hair! Glossy bair of a natural colour 

are thereupen adopted by the English Prince. helps a woman to retain her youth and good 
Another stirring episode will be the battle of Agincourt, ‘ 


is. No gi +i 
which proved the use of line im attack against column. looks. No girl or woman can appear attractive 


: vi of a dead or uncertain shade. 
This battle will be foHowed by the English defeat at L ee eo : 
Patey by doen of Are, while Br tsode No.9, the cele ot ME AL POLISH Dr. Mackenzie’s Hair Dye gives a youthful, 


Flushing, 1592, shows the change to firearms and the glossy, beautiful head of hair in five minutes ! 


acre, 2 battle of Nasely, dod the victory of Cromwell Don’t spend the ) 

i a aseby, victory we! ; 

and his Ironsides, Part Lof the Pageant comes to an end. f th Sodud A Ni ARN § NECESSITY 

. II. will ool sith Pope ge the erie in greater part of the RATE in these strenuous commercial days is to 
‘amous Fi, . © actual regiments sahi DBR09 ; : 

to mn | ae ais t} Episod Mal regimen! PHC day polishing your look young. The grey-headed man igsevere!y 
Here we shall 200 the battle of Dettmgen, which was the bright metals. Be handicapped in business. Both men and 


last fight attended by a British Sovereign, and in this scene t women can, without the slightest danger, 
George II. will, of course, be a prominent figure. A Use Globe 3 x; easily, immediately turn their grey hairs to 


leading incident to be portrayed is the gallant fight by their natural col by using 
Trooper Brown for the standard of the 3rd Hussars. seas nas 


. . 0, 
Dropped by a wounded cornet, the flag is picked up by It gives the most bril- 98 
Brown, and then seized by a Frenchman, whom Brown liant shine with the ’ 
pursues, After a fierce encounter, during which he : DR. MACKENZIE S HAIR DYE 
receives several wounds, Brown kills his opponent and | ? 9 least trouble. : Absolutely harmless; yot it never fails. 
tetakes the standard. s KS 


Try it to-day. A large sample sent post froe 
for only twelve stamps (plain wrapper). State 
whether Black, Dark E.wwn, Medium Brown, 
Light Brown Chestnut, Ash Blonde, or Gold 


Another moving spectacle will be provided in the 
Btorming of Badajoz, followed by the great victory of 
Salamanca, a fieree engagement remarkable for the 
number of individual acts of heroism and daring an the 


part of the besiegers. It was in this action that Lieut. Blonde, 
[acpherson of the 45th pulled down the tricolour and | 08) 5. ianta.ca, DOgy tu0s SS . 
replaced it with his own red jacket to show that the place | 040 a1. «prinkies Cora movt ie Dr. MACKENZIE’S Laboratory (Desk 2), 


was won, 228 = wp cons. 
From what has been said, it will be seen that for exciting 

Incidents the Army Pageant promises to be far ahead of t j x 

any other similar spectacle yet prepared. : Ss eee 


Newcomen Street, London, S.E, 


Mothereof-Four! Give each of your sonnies a copy of THE SCOUT, and make their happiness complete. 
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‘THEREFORE TEARS. 


Ina came. from- the country 
on her fifth birthday to visit 
ner cousin May. At night they 
were put to bed early. An hour » when heart- 
breaking sobs were heard from the children’s bedroom. 

“ What's the matter, children?” asked May's mother, 
entering the dark room. 

From under the bedclothes Ina sobbed out: “* May 
won't give me any of her sweets.” 

“ But May has no sweets,” replied her aunt. . 

“I know that,” sobbed Ina ; “ but she said if she did 
have sweets she wouldn’t give me any.” 


>_lOCo 


Chair Altendant (politely): ‘“,Threepence for the ’ire 
of the chairs, please.” 

Very Large Man (seated in empty row of very small 
chairs) : “ Threepence! I thought they were a penny! ad 

“ That’s right, sir—a penny each.” 

>=<5Co 

Mrs. Henpeck : ‘‘ Do you remember when and where 
we first met ?”* 

Henpeck : ‘‘ Yes, it was on Friday, the thirteenth day 
of the month ; ‘¥% was at a dinner-party and there were 
thirteen at the table.” 

OC is 

Mrs. Housekeep® ‘“ Now you've had your dinner, will 
you chop some wood for me?” 

Wrageon Tatters : “‘ I'm afraid, lady.” 

Mrs. Housekeep : “ Afraid of work, I sup Pia 

Wragson Tatters : ‘“ No, lady, but I’m a kleptomaniac, 
an’ I'm afraid I’d steal the chopper.” 


>m0C 
A ROARING TRADE. 

“‘TpgrR’s no rule without its bait Saye ” exclaimed 
a publican the other day to a group of his friends. “‘ When 
I fra folk say ‘ Competition is the ife of Trade |’ I always 
think of the little game Mike Casey had with me some 
years ago. 

“T was keeping a ‘public’ in the country, and bought 
a big ‘ tun’ of beer in readiness for the annual fair. Woe 
carted the barrel into the field, built a bit of ashed over it, 
and painted up a big sign, ‘ Best Beer—Iwopence per 
Glass !’ . 

“ On Fair Day I did a roaring trade for an hour or two, 
Then business stopped. I knew there was 
no more beer on the ground, and the crowd — 
was getting larger, and I couldn’t make 
things out anyhow till I went outside and 
saw a lot of folk at the back of my shed. 
Then I caught sight of Casey, the thief, in 
his shirt-sleeves, hard at work serving out 
liquor to scores of people at ‘half price." 

‘He had tapped tho other end of m 
barrel—the rogue—and was competing wi 
me at my own expense !'* a 

7~S0Ce-< 

“Catt that art!’? exclaimed a would-be 
critic, pointing to 6 painting in a studio. 
“Jé that daub is a work of art, then I'm 
anidiot!” - 

“The latter part of your statement,” 
rejoined the artist calmly, “ would seem to 
furnish conclusive proof that it isa work of 
ert!” 


__OC 

Servant: “Please, ma'am, can you give 
me my character ?” 

Mistress: “Certainly, Bridget ; but what 
do a wantitfor ? Youaresurely not going 
to leave me without giving notice first ?” 

Servant : “ Oh, you never fear, ma’am, I’m not thinking 
of leaving you, but my sister's going into service, and 

ssho wants the loan of it.” 
1 O] el 
. Affable Traveller (to neighbour in railway-car) : “ Your 
name is very familiar to me, Mr—er—ah.’ 

Quiet Stranger: “My name is Moctzonctskiest 
Koroczoctoctker. I am a Pole.’’_ 

Affable Traveller: “‘ Yes; er—it isn’t your name 80 
much as your face ; I was about to say that your face is 
very familiar to me.” 

Quiet Stranger : “ Yes ; I have been in prison fourteen 
years. I was discharged this morning.”* 
SOC 


HIS DESCENT. 


Hr was e gentler specimen of his class than one usually 
meets, and when he made his appeal for something to eat 
at the kitchen door he was asked by the good-natured 
cook to come in by the fire. As he sat there, she said : 

“You don’t look as though you had always been a 


aig’ 
“7 haven't,” he mop without offence. ‘I came 
from 3 deg good family.” 

She let him eat on without interruption, but after he 
had finished, she said : 


“You say you came from a good family. May I ask. 


the name ?” 

‘It was Blankleigh,” he responded. 

“Why,” she said, in surprise, “that’s the name of the 
as next door to us.” 


“Yes,” he replied. “I noticed it on the door-plate. , 


That’s who I came from. He threw me down his steps 
fast before I called here,” 


HE KNEW A THING. 

Irritable Father : “ Want to marry my daughter, hey ? 
I suppose she thinks I am idiot ae totake such ayoung 
man as you are into my family, does she ?” 

Young Man: “ No, sir. she didn’t think it would be 
of any use for me to ask you. She said you were so cross 
and so contrary you would order me out of your office 
the moment I spoke to a about it.” 

Irritable Father : “Oh, she said that, did she? Well, 
I'll show that impudent young thing she doesn’t know 
what she is talking about. You can have her, sir, any 
day you please!” 

COC 

Mr. Acker: “What! You want a new bonnet ? 
Why, I think the one you have is very becoming.” 

Mrs. Acker : “ Yes, and so do the neighbours. They 
think it is becoming very ancient and decrepit.” 

1 ol ad 

Hotel Clerk : “* We have only one room leit, sir, and 
the bed is only big enough for one.” 

Foreign Guest : “‘ Well, I suppose we haf to dake it; 
but I hate to haf my wife sleep on der floor,” 


>—_0Cc 


TACTFUL CADDY ! 


Bertie (to Caddie searching f ball) : “ What king 
must have driven it at least fifty hese ae cian there for? Why, I 
Caddie : “ Yes, sir; Dut 


long distances 


Customer : “ Yes, this suit fits me well. It is a credit 


to you.” 
Tailor: “Credit? No fear! My terms are cash.” 
COC 
Gertie : “I want to give my sweetheart o surprise on 
his birthday. Can you suggest something ? 
Arabel ; * Well, you might tell him your age.” 
>_COCe 
Mistress: “And why did you leave your last 
situation ?”* 
Applicant : “I was discharged, ma’am.” 
Mistress : “Discharged? Then I’m afraid you won't 
suit me. What-were you discharged for ?”* 
aoe : “ For doing well, ma’am.” 
istress: “Why, what do you mean? Where was 
your last place ?”” 
Applicant : “In the hospital !”* 
>_—_O0Cc 


SIGNIFICANT. 

Etsre came home one evening with a beautiful silver- 
mounted walking-stick, and her younger sister was 
anxious to know whence it came. But Elsie would 
not tell, so the curious one asked her father to obtain the 
information for her. 

“T found it,” Elsie poutingly said to her father, 
“ floating on the waves one day when I was bathing.” 

But two days later Elsie’s sister said to Elsie : “‘ Come 
tell me! What is his name ?” : 

“Name?” repeated Elsie blankly. ‘‘ What do you 


1 aie 


“T mean, dear,’ said Elsie’s sister, ‘‘ that last night I 


tried to make that stick of yours float in the bath, and— 


well, darling, it sank |" 


WEEK WADING 
Jung 23, 1910. 
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LUMBER. 

A NEWLY-ACQUIRED million. 
aire, désirous of making a 
; collection of old china, spent his 
time motoring through country villages in pursuit of 
good. specimens. Entering a remote village one day, he 
knocked at a cottage door, which was answered by a 
rather antiquated old lady, who inquired what he wanted. 

“Have you any old china for sale?” asked the 
millionaire. 

His feelings can better be imagined than described 
when she answered: 

“T haven’t, my man, but I have some rags and bones 
I want to get rid of.” 

SOC 


The City Man: “ How did you enjoy the opera last 
night ?” 

The Country Man: “‘ Foine! That feller that hollered 
‘Opery books! Books of th’ Opery ’ had a great voice.” 
COC 

Louie : “ Uncle, what’s chagrin ?”* 
Uncle : “ Well, it’s what a stout man feels when he 
runs his hardest and jumps on a tram-car that doesn't 


start for ten minutes.” 
>_< 


Hinks : “ Where I spent my holidays last year ths 
thermometer dropped to zero.” 

Links : ‘‘ That’s nothing.” 

Hinks : “ What's nothing ?” 

Links ; ‘“‘ Why zero.” 


>—0cé 
A NATURAL MISTAKE. 


A Lrrr.e girl was rather given to exaggerating, and 
would tell wild stories of her adventures, for which she 
was duly punished on the grounds of telling naughty «tories. 

One day after her walk in the park she 
ren to her mother, exclaiming: “Oh, 
mummy, a8 nurse and I were walking in 
the park a great big lion sprang out, and 
would have eaten me up if nursie had not 
pulled me aside.” 

“You naughty child!” said her mother. 
‘Go to your room, and stay there until you 
are sorry for telling such wicked stories, and 
ask your good angel to forgive you for 
telling such a naughty story about the lion.”* 

Half an hour later ber mother went up, 
and found her looking very penitent. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ have you asked your 
good angel to forgive you i 

“Yes, mummy, ” was the reply. “I did 
ask, and he said, ‘Don’t mention it, Miss 


Brooks ; I’ve often mistaken those big yellow 


poodles for lions myself !’"* 
_—_OCco 
“Pepsmxs looks very happy these 
days.” 


‘He has reason to be,” Brown replied. 
* After his wife and children had been fitted 
out with their summer costumes, he found 
there was enough money left to buy a new 
straw hat,” 
oml0Coe 


Tae prisoner in the dock looked carefully 
at the first witness called against him, Theo 
he turned to the judge and said: 


sometimes they hit a stone and tounce back a terrible “My lord, is this man going to give 


evidence against me ?”* 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then I ee guilty—not that I am 
guilty, but I wish to save im from committing perjury.” 

>—_0c 
- “J pewEMBER your wife as such a dainty and pretty 
girl, Tumly, and yet they tell me she has turned out a 
fine cook.’ 

“Turned out a fine cook!” exclaimed Tumly. “ She 
has turned out half a dozen of them within the last 
three months ! * 
ae) Ol ed 


THE HANDY MAN. 

Mr. Brewster thought his front door looked as though 
a coat of varnish would do it no harm, and resolved to 
do it himself, to save the expense of a painter. 

Finding an old “ golden syrup ” tin in the yard, lo 
went off to the shop for some “ best oak varnish.” He 
placed it in the pantry for the night, and was up early 
next morning, and by half-past twelve had got the door 
finished. 

“T don’t like it now it’s done,” he said to his wife. 

“It’s bad varnish,” replied she. “ He’s sold you the 
wrong sort of stuff.” . 

He thought so, too, and went back to the shop, taking 
what was loft with him. , 

“This is funny. varnish you sold me,” said he, “It's 
dull, sticky stuff.’ 

After examining it, the shopman said, “This is not 
what I sold you. This is syrup!" 

It then dawned on him that he had got hold of the 
wrong tin, and he went back home to explain to his 
wife, who at once said, ‘‘ Good ious, James! And 
I’ve made the pudding with the other tinful!"* Then, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘“ You'll dine to-day on roast 
mutton and varnish pudding!" 


Mra. Suburbs! Train your garjea in the way it should go by reading THE SMALLHOLDER each week, 
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It does not 


overheat the 
blood—— 


that is a striking ad- 
vantage of Quaker Oats 
over ordinary “rolled oats” 
and oatmeal. The reason 
is simple :— 


Where there are 
Children 


ker O 
encourage them to use rei eae hn in sai fet 
Y y thr and m 
NU B O LIC Soap € er — through in a pin dead 


cooks the starch and renders it 
easily digestible. Hence Quaker 
Oats, unlike ordinary porridge 
and oatmeal, does not overheat 
the blood. 


Ail nourishment—no waste—and 
so delicious! Quaker Oats is the 
ideal summer food. Yow try! 


time they wash. 


For NUBOLIC Soap, _ besides 
being a most valuable cleanser, 
is also a powerful disinfectant. 


Mothers will find Nubolic Soap an ever- 
ready help in safeguarding the children 
against serious illness, especially ‘when 
infection stalks abroad.’ 


Remember, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a ton of cure. Get Nubolic Soap 
into your home to-day, and feep it there. 


, 1 Price, 3,6. 
- te} r 
, "fects 
Jay OW they 
] of Bi'm in 
Kapatine ee 
‘6 =~ you ave tived of tak: m prescriptions and y 
Se eageerrleng mr ic Belts, , matt to Ine en wal hd 300 a Boo! (. 
. shows cm every men AEC ona ge i 
Cured_of NKR SEN REE EXUAURTICN . y 
i CINE or E pict . So 
post free, ottarmy s. Menticn this pe 
ee} 
Wakefield. 
\ 


most violent Head- 
ache or Neuralgia. 
We want to pi 


| Kaputiue ia sold by 
Chemists and Stores 
r) where. Packets 


DISINFECTANT erg een 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by all Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores, 
Full Ib. (16 ounces) 33d. H 
i Ib. (12 ounces) 3d. ; 

bb. (8 ounces) 2d. 


When 
Writing to 
Advertisers 

please 


1,000,000 prizes, value £160,500, for those who save the wrappers 
from Watson’s Nubolic Disinfectant Soup. Every prize guaranteed 
fuli valne, Fall list and particulars free from your dealer, or direct from , 


JOSEPH WATBON & SONS Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, LEEDS, 


There are none better, very few as 
good, and they are supplied and fixed 
by all boot repairers. 


Or you can fix them yourself. Men’s 73d. 
; per pair ; Ladies’ and Children’s 5d. per pair. 
Mention 


Redfern’s Navy Quarter Tips, for those 


who prefer this style of rubber heel, are 
just as good in quality as Navy Pads. 


“ Pearson’s 


Write for Booklet— 
Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
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‘DISHES. 


Cheese Crusts “ 
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DAINTY 


Potato Salad 

Is now at its best with young potatoes 
in season. Slice them in a dish, scatter 
a@ little parsley over, and dress liberally 
with oil and vinegar. 


“Are very , and as stale bread 
and cheese can be used they are very eco- 
nomical. Cut some slices of stale bread 
inta neat squares, butter thinly, and on 
each’. put one tablespoonful of grated 
cheese. Brown in a quick oven and serve 
hot or cold. 

Small Ginger Cakes 

Are always popular. Mix together 
half a pound of flour, three-quarters of an 
ounce of powdered ginger, a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Mix these ingredients 
well together, and then form into a stiff 
paste with water. Roll out thin, cut into 
rounds, and bake on a tin in a slow oven. 


Cherr, Jelly 

Is a popular way of using this very 

stony fruit. Stew twe pounds of cooking 

_ cherries till tender, and then pass through 
a sieve to get rid of the stones. Sweeten 
to taste, add the juice of a lemon, and then 
stir in gradually one ounce of gelatine 
powder. When all is dissolved pour into 
a@ wet mould and leave till set. Serve 
with custard or whipped cream. 
Gooseberry Souffle. 

Put some gooseberries in a jar and 
stand the jar in o saucepan of water until 
the fruit is tender. Press it through a 
sieve, and to each pint of pulp add two 
ounces of butter, three ounces of bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, and two 
well-beaten Pour into a buttered 
piedish. and bake in 8 moderate oven. 
Sift sugar over and serve. 

Greek Pudding 

Is a good way of using up cold meat. 
Boil some macaroni till tender, and put a 
layer at the bottom of a piedish, grate 
cheese thinly over and season with pepper 
and salt. Now put a layer of chopped 
cold meat, with ham if possible, next a 
layer of tomatoes. Continue this till the 
dish is full, ending with macaroni lightly 
covered with breadcrumbs and cheese. 
Pour a little stock in, put a few bits of 
butter on the top, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 
George's Cake 

Is the recipe you want, I think. Mix 
one teaspoonful of baking powder with 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, then add 
six ounces of currants, six ounces of stoned 
raisins, and one ounce of chopped peel. 
Cream two ounces of lard and two ounces of 
butter with. six ounces of caster sugar, beat 
the yolks of three eggs and add to the 
butter and sugar, then stir in tho 
ingredients and beat well, and at the last 
stir in the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
etiff froth. Put into a greased tin and bake 
for one hour and a half to two hours. 
Half a teaspoonful each of ground 
cinnamon and ginger makes a nice flavour- 
ing, if liked. (Reply to ForceTFUL.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS. 
Last week we gave a recipe for a 
Currant Cuke. We now give the recipe 
and method for making a 
CUBRANT PUDDING. 
1 packet of Cukeoma. 
4 to 6 oz. Fine Chopped Suet and a tea- 


spoonful of Sa:t. 
1 or-2 ares: 


4 Ib. Currants. 
2 ozs. Candied Peel. 
A third to half a glass of Milk. 
etry is enough for a large family, and 
alf the quantities is enough for 4 or 5 
persons.) 
Method.—Empty the Cakeoma into a 
Jarge basin or mixing bowl and rub in the 
‘Buet and Salt. Then add the Currants, 
Peel, and the Eggs (well beaten), and the 
Milk, and mix thoroughly. Put into a 
well-greased basin and steam or boil for 
B hours, and serve hot with sweet sauce. 
Madeira Cake recipe next week. 
Cakeoma is sold only in 34d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores every where. 


Recipe book will be forwarded on request 
bo Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


How Wise Parents Can Overcome It. 


aby 
Bus es 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


mothers ? 

I am not writing of the 
older children. As achild grows 
and becomes a conscious indi- 

viduality, thinking for itself, there is bound 
to be the natural conflict between it and 
the parents. 

L write of the baby of a year and upwards, 
the first child wcinaeh , the child that brings 
spring into the little house. Tho first 
child that both the parents love with a new 

assion they have not known in all their 
ives before, no matter how much they love 
or have loved one another.. 

And this makes it more quecr, does it 
not, that the baby to whom you give that 
passion should sometimes come between you 
both ? 

But the baby docs come between wife 
and husband in many cases. And it is 
strangely because of that passion you both 
feel for little him or little her. And it is 
because—jealousy never quite finishes with 
@ woman. 


Jea‘ousy Is 
Never Admitted. 


You have those unhappy moments of 
ainful, unreasoning jealousy when the 
aby seems to show more affection for 
father than for yourself. 

Sometimes you feel fiercely that you 
could never let the little one out of your 
sight for a moment. You feel that 

u had all the real thoughts about it, 
by all the laws of suffering and of anxiety 
the child belongs to you alone. And so 
all the child’s affection should by rights 
be yours also. 

You would never admit jealousy when the 
baby shows a preference now and then 
for its father, but you know well that it is 
often there. Not admitting it, many 
mothers often show it. . 

I will give an instance that happened the 
other day. It was not a little house this 
time, but e London flat, occupied by two 
young married folk (both charming re le) 
and the brightest little two-year-ol (the 
tell me so, and they ought to know) in all 
London town. 

Baby showed a sudden preference for 

the father when he had returned from 
his officce--what is more natural, baby 
had had mother’s company all day? 
Father, being a sensible young husband, 
saw that qotker was noticing this. ‘“ Kiss 
mummy!” said he “Baby, kiss 
mumny !” 
But baby, for some occult reason, said 
“ Shan’t !”” and absolutely refused to leave 
its shelter between father’s kuees to go to 
be petted by mother. 

It persisted in this refusal. In the end, 
mother—a quick-tempered girl of twenty- 
five—became quite angry. Finally, she 


ge O you know that the child is 
: the cause of deep atacniesd| 
: in the lives of many sensitive 


accused father of thinking always of the | 


baby and never of her, and of encouraging 


the child to disobey its mother. There were 
tears. Baby (poor little soul) was slapped 
because it wouldn’t kiss mummy. 


It is not to be wondered at that father 


lost histemper. There was a most uncomfy 
evening. ‘There were traces of tears at 
next morning's breakfast. It was at least 
three days before the flat again became 
the comfortable place it is usually. 

It was very stupid, wasn’t it? But 


that, or something like it, happens in a 


lot of houses. And all the married world 
knows that a ehild is as irrational in its 
whims, its likes, and dislikes as—what 
shall I say ?—well, as irrational as some 
wives I know. 

Now, I will tell you a more pleasant 
instance, and I think you will like the little 
story. To me it is like a little breath of 
cool evening air in summer. 

A younger. baby in another house had 
just started that lisping magic of the first 
words, (You know how a baby kcgins 
with that cternal meaningless ‘ Da-da-da- 
da, and then, to the joy of its proud owners, 
suddenly achieves something that even 
the most critical of bachelor uncles must 
admit to be like real words.) Well, this 
baby started with the ‘“ Da-da-da-da,” 
and then transformed it into ‘ Dada- 
dada-dada,” looking at its father: the 
while. At about the same time it accom- 
plished another miracle, namely, “ Mum- 
mum-mum-mum-mummy,” and applied 
this correctly (‘“‘ Wonderful said every- 
body) to mother. 


The Sight 
Mother Saw. 


But the baby was far fonder of “ Dada- 
dada-dada” than mother. And father 
noticed this; mother noticed it, too, you 
may be sure, And mother began to feel 
hurt about it, though, of course, she never 
said anything. But she felt it all the 
same. : - 

Coming home one evening, she found 
father had got home before hed, He did 
not hear her as she camo softly into the 
room to seo the baby on his knees. She 
stopped at the door. He was earnestly 
giving the mite a lesson—teaching it to 
repeat aftcr him, “ Mum-mum-mum-mum- 
mummy.” When the baby said the other 
he stopped it time after time, returning 
patiently to the word “‘ Mummy.” 

Mather went out as softly as she came 
and never tok] him that she knew. But 
there were never any quarrels about the 
baby in that house. 

That husband was wise, and understood 
tho ‘* woman fecling.” 

The child will never “come between” 
if the mother is sensible, and guards against 
over-sensitiveness and the consequert 
jealousy. It is chiefly, too, with one- 
child families that this difficulty happens. 
‘There should be two chililren in every little 
house. Then both father and mother can 
be playmates with the baby at the samc 


‘time. 


A RBAPER PATTERN 


of this 


BECOMING BLOUSE 


is GIVEN AWAY with the 
Special Summer Double Fashion No. 


HOME NOTES. 


(Dated June 23rd, 1910.) 


Price 2d. 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


ak og hte Cod, 
that the gills of the fish are 
red, the neck thick pies 
and white. EE Ne Moat ay 
“one for Break‘ast ‘ 

_Is especially good for elderly peop! 
It aids the circulation and is most maddie 
Save the Ends of Wooden Matches ° 

_ For ery are useful in reviving 9 

dying fire. If kept in a box, they ara 
ready for use at any time. 
A Pretty Garnish 

For cold dishes is made by chopping 
lemon rind and parsley finely, and seatterins 
it over the meat, or on the flat edge of the 
dish. 
Air the House 

Daily even in the coldest weather it 
you would be healthy. Open doors and 
windows even for ten minutes in the worst 
weather. 
Corkscrews 

Are not always at hand when wanted. 
A good substitute is an ordinary larga 
screw with a string attached to pull out 
the cork. , 


Silk Handkerchiefs. 

Rinse them the last time in water 
with a little methylated spirit in it. Roll 
up in a cloth, iron on both sides, and they 
oe the gloss you desire. (Reply to 

. PB.) 


To Cure Earache. 

Warm a little salad oil to milk heat 
and drop it from a spoon into tlie car. 
Another remedy is to roast an onion in tl:e 
coals and take out the centre, put tha 
fine point of this into the ear and Ict it 
remain sevcral hours. 


Peather Beds and Pillows 

Sometimes have an unpleasant odour 
after being put away foratime. Set them 
on a clothes line in the sun and air for tvo 
or three days, and then give them a 
thorough drying before aclear.fire. If this 
is not successful empty the pillows, have 
the ticks washed and the feathers thoroughly 
purified. (Rezly to P. H.) 


HANDICAPPED 


For 17 years, but a Pure Pood put hit 
¥ "on his feet. és ; 


Many of us with the very best of health 
find the grind of daily work a great tas 
upon the energies; but when one i: 
handicapped with ill-health the strain is 
almost unbearable. 

Yo many men the sustaining ani 
invigorating power of Grape-Nuts is: 
come almostas a revelation, and thousanus 
of invalids kave been restored to vigorous 
health and strength by the use of t!.is 
scientific food. 

A striking instance is that of a man 
living at Lavender Hill, S,W., who 
writes :— - 

“I have been a great sufferer from 
chrcnic dyspersia for the past 17 years, 
which was brought on by improper food 
and worry, and being an out-putient ct 
several hospitals besides being treated by 
my own medical adviser, and at the same 
time getting no better, but rather worse, 
I began to despair, when a packet of your 
Grape-Nuts came into my bands, Even 
after eating this first packet I found a 
slight relief from my distressing pain, 
and gradually I began to get well; during 
this last winter I have not suffered in the 
least and have becn enabled to eat focd of 
every description. ; 

“{ find that Grape-Nuts taken with hot 
milk the first thing in the morving is 4a 
very great stay, alco again in the evening 
for tea, and it has made a last.ng cure, 
and I feel 1 cannot do without it. I have 
recommended it to many sufferers, who 
are very much taken with it. 

“] find upon being weighed that I lave 
gained 6 lbs. during tke past 12 months, 
ard my dull memory has much improved, 
which evidently shows that the brain has 
also benefited from the use of Grape 
Nuts.” 

There's a reason. . 

Name given by the Grape-Nuts Co., 
86 Clerkenwe:! Road, Loudon, E.C. 

Serve Grape-Nuts direct from the 
packet with hot milk, or cold if preferred. 

No cooking required. 

The food is delicious. 


MONKEY 
Gives a big shine for little cost. Not‘ 
. @ surface shine only, but a clean, 
t wholesome shine right through, and, 
' in the case of Pots and Pans, one that 
you need not be afraid to cook your 
meals upon, There's nothing of a greasy 


nature in its composition, neither need 
elbow grease be employed to tse it. 


‘Makes Copper like Gold. 
Tin like Silver—Paint like New 


Wont Wash Clothes 


a <Besjamin Brooke & Co; Lid. 
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For outs, bruises, burns, sprains, festering 


wounds, and all sores there is nothing to equal Zam-Buk. 
The ~ merit of Zam-Buk lies in its pure and unique 
herbal composition and its wonderful antiseptic quality. 
Tt immediately takes the sting out of a wound, allays 
inflammation, destroys dangerous germs, and prevents 
festering. Zam-Buk’s wey is Neture’s way. Zaw-Buk 
possesses healing p which cannot be found in 
ordinary ointments or home-made salves. A box of 
this unigue balm, inable at all chemists at 1/1; and 
per box, should always be kept handy at home, in 
workshop, and when on holiday. 


THE BEST DRINK 
FOR EVERYBODY 


PURE WATER. 


Most children will drink water in 
preference to any other beverage, and 

their natural desire for this 
~¢ splendid stimulant should always 
¢ beencouraged providing that care 
has been taken to purify it. For 
it is a well-known fact that 
many children’s ailments and dangerous diseascs, 
are caused by impurities in the water, and 
their often delicate state of health makes them 
as a rule easy victims. 


:: THE :: 


“HOME” FILTER 


ROYAL DOULTON MAKE. 


tevrgaet 


is THE ideal tap Filter for home use. It can be 
put on the tap by anyone when required, and will 
give an immediate flow of pure sterile water 
sufficient for everyday use. 


THE HOME FILTER can be obtained from all leading Stores, 
Chemists, and Ironmongers, or direct from The “ HOME’ FILTER 
COMPANY, 34 & 35 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


TAKE 


Beecham's Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 

condition, The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 

digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 

fail to follow. @nlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
that springs from steady nerve force results 


EECHAM’S PILLS. 


— een 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Femates of all ages. 
i 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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I am reminded of a certain well-known advertisement 
when I say: ‘“‘I hear they want more 


Triples.” In other words, I have 

O.T.C. received so many letters from readers 
,Our Triples asking me to restart the Triples ga 
Contest. tition which we ran recently that I feel 


I must accede to the general request. 
The charm about Triples is their simplicity. As 
you will see from the front page this ba are given 
certain letters, such, for instance, as H.W.C., and you 
may transpose these letters as you will, and, using them as 
initials, get the following Triples : Hot Weather Charming, 
Czar Wants epcines, ius nds Welcome Cash, Women 
Hate Criticism, Work Causes Hump, and so on. It’s 

really quite good fun, and I hope you will all have a try. 


“TI was talking to an old man the other day,” says 
M.EB. BERNARD, “ and he told me that when 

he was a boy and lived in a little village 

Midsummer jn Lincolnshire, the people there 
Eve Beliefs. believed that if one sat up fasting all 
night on Midsummer Eve, one would see the spirits of 
those who were to die in the parish during the next 


twelve months come and knock at the church door. No | 


one, he said, ever had the-pluck to put this to the test for 
fear of seeing themselves in the procession. Do you 
know anything about the origin of this curious 
superstition ? ”’—— 

don’t, BERNARD, but it was a common belief amongst 
aera people until quite recent times. In the West of 
Trela 
everybody’s soul leaves his body on Midsummer Eve and 
wanders to the place where he will meet hisdeath. During 


the Middle Agos this night was always observed as a 


particularly noisy and cheerful festival. People used 
to light bonfires in the market-places, and keep up the fun 
with songs and dances until midnight struck. This custom 
was probably of a religious grip for June 23rd is 
the eve of St. John the Baptist’s Day, who, as you may 
remember, prophesied that ‘‘ many would rejoice in his 
birth.’ 


JupcEs wear wigs, ALFRED, because they lend such an 
aspect of gravity to the face. Even 
the most commonplace countenance 


A.J.W. looks dignified and commands ee 
Abéut when surmounted by a wig. The 
Jadges custom came over from France in the 
Wigs. reign of Charles II., and being imme- 


diately adopted by the dispensers of 
justice then living, has been han 
successors, A triumphant French invasion, you see! 


“TJ was writing o letter the other day,” says Roros, 
““when I came to the word ‘lily.’ 


ABS. wrote it first of all with one I, and 
A Bad that soemed to me wrong, and then I 
Spell. -- wrote it with two, and it still seemed 


wrong. Finally I had to look it up in the dictionary. 
This set me wondering what simple word is most often 
misspelt.. Perhaps you could enlighten me ? ’—— 

According to Mr. Stewart Thomson, who has gone into 
the question pretty Shoroughly: Rurvs, the word ‘‘oblige” 
is more often spelt wrong than. any other word in the 
language. People will insist on presenting it with a 
superfluous d. “‘ Repellent,” I believe, runs it a very 
close second, and there are several others, such as paralysis, 
chloroform, and fuchsia, which are responsible for constant 
howlers. I think the worst bit of spelling I ever came 
across was in a note. handed in by a small girl to the 
chemist with whom I deal. It ran as follows: ‘‘ Pleas 
giver barer two sitless powders for a groan up adult 
who is sike.” 


Many expressions now in everyday use have originated 
round the card-table, T. L., and ‘* The 


W.T.C. game isn’t worth the candle’’ is one 
Worth the of them. Before artificial lighting had 


le, reached its present high stage gamblers 
won and lost fortunes by candle-light. When play was 
slow and uninteresting the game, in the opinion of the 
players, was not worth the cost of the candle whose light 
made the cards visible. 


Vincent is anxious to know something about how a 


London play is produced. “I have 
eee just been acting | in (Some | private 
ee theatricals,” he writes, “‘ and it set me 


wondering how they do these things on 
the stage. How long, for instance, do they rehearse a new 

lay, and are the actors paid for this part of tho business? 
f should also like to know whether at rehearsals they just 
speak their parts, or act as if there was on audience in 
front.”—— 

Roughly speaking, Vincent, about three weeks or o 
month is the usual time allowed for rehearsing a fresh 

iece. .Actors are never paid during this period, and if 
the play only runs onc or two nights, as sometimes 


even to this day the peasants are convinced that 


down to their 


HIE EMOBSTES 


a. 


a) 


ha, they. have 

oe a Of course, actors were to combine they could 
compel mi ra to remedy this gross injustice, but, 
unfortunately, all attempts at any organised action have 
invariably failed. 

Actors, as a class, are very independent people, and seem 
quite incapable of working together for the common good. 
At rehearsals all but the leading lady and gentleman 
act just as strenuously as though the play were being 
performed before an audience. The two principals 

nerally reserve most of their efforts for the last few 

ays, contenting themselves in the earlier stages with 
getting thoroughly at home with their words and positions. 

The late Charles Warner was a conspicuous exception 
to this rule, and at the first rehearsal would throw himself 
into his part with as much energy as though it were the 
opening night. A final dross rehearsal will often last for 
eight or nine hours, so you can imagine that actors and 
actresses are frequently not at their best on first nights. 


Tux invention of billiards, Cuz, is generally attributed 

to a French artist about the year 

0.0.B 1571. Who brought the game to 

ere Britain is not known, but it is men- 

Origin of tioned both by Shakespeare and 

Billiards. Spencer, and the time of i's introduc- 

; tion seems to have been the close of 

the sixteenth century. Slate billiard tables were intro- 
duced in our country-in 1827. ~ 


W. G. (not the cricketer) has attended two wedding» 


parties during the last week. “‘ In each 
LAL. case,” he says, “ the couples had been 
Ae. foacieg courting five years. I asked one of the 


young men how on earth he had 
managed to write to his sweetheart all that time and yet 
find something fresh to say. He declared it was the 
simplest thing in the world, and that he found no difficulty 
in writing as often as twice a day. He added that after 
being engaged eighteen months a friend had given him 
a tip. ‘Get Pearson’s Weekly,’ this friend had said, 
‘and you will always find something interesting to write 
about.’ I thought that some of your readers might be 
glad of this hint.”,—— 

That was very considerate of you, W. G. If there are 
any of my engaged readers who find that they invariably 
break down after writing ‘‘ Darling,—I love you #0 
much,” I have great pleasure in bringing your excellent 
plan to thcir notice. 

I think it would be rather fun to have a little competi- 
tion on these lines. I will offer a prize of one guinea 
to the reader who sends in the best love-letter founded on 
the present issue of Pearson’s Weekly. You see the idea, 
ofcourse. A nice interesting chitty letter, referring to the 
contents of the paper, perhaps telling stories taken from 
it, and at the same time conveying the writer's undying 
affection for the lady it is addressed to. You have 
most of you had some practice at this sort of thing, and I 
shall look forward greatly to reading the result. 

Attempts should not exceed 100 words in length, and 
must reach this office not later than June 27th. Mark your 
oe “Love Letter” in the top left-hand corner, 
and address them to the Editor, P.W., Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Tae brown-faced, dark-haired people who tour Merry 
England in caravans, run cockshies, 


and tell fortunes are called “‘ Gypsies,” 

W.N.G. SurFoLk, because they were oe osed 
Why to have come from Egypt, Caray 
Named being a contraction of Egyptian. The 
Gypsies? fact is, however, that the original 


home of the Gypsies was India, 
whence they were driven by invading hordes, 


‘Tren is a tobacco shop in our town,” writes Ka<as, 
STS “which has a wooden statue of a 
sees Highlander taking snuff outside. While 
Scotsman | was getting some cigarettes there the 
Taking Snuff. other day I asked the tobacconist what 
the idea of such a figure was. He told me that he had 
taken this particular one over with the business, but that 
these figures had always been used by tobacconists just 
like the barber’s poe or the three brass balls of the 
pawnbroker. He had no idea why. Can you enlighten 
me on the point ? ’—— 
I can, Kauzas, and with pleasure. The custom was 
first started by a gentleman named David Wishart, who 
opened a snuff and tobacco shop in Coventry Street, on 
December 31st, 1720, the birthday of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. Wishart himself was an ardent Jacobite, and. 
his shop soon became frequented by other admirers of 
the Stuarts. As a sort of symbol of his political belief, 
he put up the figure of a Highlander outside, surmounted 
by a thistle and a crown. 

Up till then it had been the custom to use an effigy of a 
North American Indian. Wishart’s original shop was in 
existence till 1881, when it was pulled down. The only 
wooden Highlanders I know of in the West End now 
are the two in Tottenham Court Road, one of which is 
outside Messrs. Catesby’s shop, and i3 sometimes borrowed 
by medical students to put at the head of their proces- 
sions. It is related that a very nervous man, directing 
an old lady to Whitfield’s Tabernacle, once described this 
landmark as a “ snuffy woodman taking Scotch,” and then 
hastily corrected himself to ‘‘a Scotchy snuffman taking 


in all this work for practically 


La 


eee ener access tee ereee ++ WERK ENDDYO 

=° “Bure 23, 1910. 
“ Morurr Cangy’schickens,” R. E. B., is a nautical name 
for Stormy Petrels, those tiny, web. 


footed birds which: sailors © re 
M.C.C, with such ave. When a Figs 
Mother imminent they collect under the stera 
heal of a ship and superstitious seamen 


believe they follow vessels with tho 
intention of picking up the souls of 
wrecked sailors and carrying them to Heaven. 


We're starting work for the F.A.F. in earnest now, and 
in this :: mber you'll find a little orang, 
T.O.L. coloured slip, which is a collecting for: 
< in aid of the cheapest charity in tle 
The Orange world. I am not going to offer grown. 
Leaflet. = up readers any reward for collecting 
cash with these forms, for I am quite 
sure that if any reader is kind-enough to do so 
he or she will do it out of the goodness of his or 
her heart without any wish for anything I could do 
for him. But I am going to offer a little encouragement 
for the children. I will give a nice little book for children 
to the fifty young readers who send me beforo the end 
of July the largest amount of money collected with theso 
forms for the poor little kiddies of the slums. The book 
is called ‘‘ Secrets,” and it is written by Mabel Morres, 
who has kindly given us the books for that purpose. 
Will you please, fathers and mothers, let your little ones 
show their sympathy for the Jess fortunate youngsters 
by collecting for the F.A.F. ? 

By the way,’on the red page opposite, you will find a 
list of the famous men and women who havo signed 
postcard portraits of themselves, which are to be sold tor 
the F.A.F. If you know of anyone who collects auto- 
g , will you tell them about these postcards, Thoy 
will thank you, and so will we. 


Tuts week we publish the third list of special days’ outings 
F.AF with the Fresh Air Fund. As you 
Special know, £8 2s. pays for a day’s outing 
Days. for a party of 200 slum kiddies witi 
the necessary attendante, and 9d. 
pays for every single child. Last year over 236,0U0 
children were given a day in the country, and we hope to 
beat this this year. Here is the next list: June, 20th, 
H.M.S. “ King Alfred’’ Day. June 2Ist, H.M.S. * An- 
trim” Day. June 22nd, Effie’s Day. June 2vrd, 
H.M.S. “ Irresistible’? Day. June 24th, H.M.S. “ Mixo- 
taur”’ Day, 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. . 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,418 16s. 10}d. 
Morris, 2s. 6d.; M. E. R 

38, Ww. G., 1d.; H. L. 8, £1 1s.; Miss M. Sturdy, 5s. 

J. Mozger, £1 10s.; Miss S. Smith, 53.; Mrs, Edwards, £1; Misa 

Tennell, 1s. 6d.; KE. M. A., 10s.; A. F. I. B. Bee’. 

ford ; Mrs, A. E Potts, £1 1s.; L. E., 18.'6d.; Eric Locer, £20; 

ry me oe H. ‘Steph Miss I 

‘ ephen, 28.; iss +O. 

Dausectt' 1s. 6d; 3. D. Rogers, 4s. Gl; A. WE. M. W., 

D.C. W., E. J. Cc. WwW. OW. ‘ i 

“ Greenback,” 4s.; A Friend, £1 1s.; Mrs. K. Barton. 63.; Mrs 
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Croome, £1; Mrs. W. Fursdon, 103. 6d.; M. T. K., 2s. 6d.; K. W. VP. 
l0s.; O. E. Trew, £1; Misa E. McI., 1s. 3d.; A Mother of Fourtecn, 
10s, 6d.; Mrs £8 ; A Well-wisher, 1s. Mrs. 


. _Hendereon, Hl 
Porcher, 10s.; Master Charles Malden, £1; Miss G. Stone, £1 1s ; 
H. M. C., 1s.; T. C. C. 
H. KB. J. Bulley, 43. 6d.; W. To 
G. W. B., 13.1 A ; L. 8. iy ree 
Major W. 8. Boles, £2; Miss H. Bellairs, £1 1s.: E. Rockett, 25.. 
Bi see P., 3s. 6d.; N.C 


( v—G, Bates, £1; Mrs. Stiles, 10s.; Miss Stuart. £1; 
Miss Boyd, £1'5s. 6d.; Ship's Company -H.M.S. Edgar, per If. I. 
Smith, 12s. 4d.; Designs Engineering Department, G.P.0., 14s, Gi; 
J. B. Speed, 103. 6.; Officers and Engineers, SS. Banana, 


Wannan's Marine Engincering Ce rig £3 a3 enpiness ant 
essrs. Henderson, Crais, 


and Co. Ltd, 

Waterville, £3 10s.; Ship's Company of H.M.S. Iphigenia, £1 is. 
the Salishury Hotel, Boscombe, £4 153. 2d.; Hf, G. Wilkinsoa, 
£1 123. 6d.; K. E. Ling, 88. 2d.; Hotel Cecil Staff, 103, 


Grand (P.W.) total, £1,550 1s, 1j\d. 


There ere no expenses of management for tho Fresh Air Fund. 
These are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Ezpress, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for 3 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the necessary 
attendants. Subscriptions ahonld be addressee! to the Hon. Sccre 
tary, F. A. F., Pearson's Weckly, Menrietta Strect, London, WC., 
and ‘will be acknowlodged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - «= s« 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
™m oar “ £6,000,000 cum 


Personal Accidents. Emgloyers’ Liability. 

Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 

Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
# Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C, 
RICHARD J. PAULL Genera! Manager and Secretary. 
ee 
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Note.—A peaskaife will be awaried to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase 


or whose suggestion for a title is used, 


TO AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS AND 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘OLLECTORS OF PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


O you want a unique set of picture postcards—a set which will be the envy and admiration of your 

) friends, and will grow in value every day ? How often have you written to some celebrity, and 

* asked him to sign his name for you, and how often have you failed or been refused ? We ean now 
ou the opportunity of forming a collection such as may never occur again. 

come hundreds of well-known people have kindly consented to autograph picture postcards bearing a 

ot of themselves, and these we shall sell and devote the proceeds to the Fresh Arr Fonp. As this is 

cause of charity we have decided to ask no more, for the present at least, than One Shilling for each 

hich is @ ridiculously small sum for such a unique souvenir, when it is understood that each card is 


: a signed photograph. 


* For those marked with an asterisk (*) we must ask five shillings each, as we have only a very 


i supply of them. 


Once our present stock is exhausted we do not guarantee our success in obtaining more. 

We wish to tender our most sincere thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who so kindly consented to 
to Messrs. J. Beagles & Co., Little’ Britain, London, for kindly supplying 
We hope the sum they will thus enable us to raise for the Fresh Air Fund 
soa big one. Please address your applications (inclosing a stamped addressed envelope to contain 
_) with P.O.’s of one shilling or five shillings for each card to 


these postcards for ua, and 


. th cards at a special rate. 


Autograph Departme 


the Church. 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY 
REV. R. J. CAMPBELL 
CANON KNOX-LITTLE _ 
V\THER A. H, STANTON 
DEACON SINCLAIB 
yu i (SHOP OF YORK 


Pier cvure. 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


. DYARD KIPLING 
DER HAGGARD 
KO, R. SIMS 


“Music and Drama. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER 
SYBIL ARUNDALE 
LENA ASITWELL 
CLARA BUTT 
BILLIE BURKE 
MRS, BROWN POTTER 
SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT 
CONSTANCE COLLIER 
'\CLINE CHASE 
‘AYDEN OOFFIN 
iis. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
“ENA DARB 
{uYLLIS DARK, 

LON DAVIES- 
“1\XINE ELLIOTT 


nt, ‘“‘Pearson’s Weekly” Office, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


WINIFRED EMERY 


*Z1R EDWARD ELGAR E. §. WILLARD 
SEYMOUR HICKS - Cricket. 
MARTIN HARVEY G. HIRST 

SIR JOHN HARE A. 0. JONES 


CHARLES HAWTREY 


JO. 
: D. L. A. JEPHSON 
: A. 0. MACLAREN 


H. B. IRVING 

ISABEL JAY J. R. MASON 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES L. 0. H, PALATRET 
JAN KUBELIK *PRINOE RANJJTSINHJI 
HARRY LAUDER JOHN TUNNICLIFFE 
MABEL LOVE J. T, TYLDESLEY 


*CHARLES MANNERS 
ETHEL MATTHEWS 
EVELYN MILLARD 
*MADAME MELBA 
JULIA NEILSON 
*SIR A. W. PINERO 


KENNERLEY RUMFORD 
*FORBES-ROBERTSON 
MARIB aoe 


Art and General. 
*RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
RT. HON. JOHN BURNS, MP. 
RT. HON. WINSTON CHUBCHILL, 
*The Late W. C.GULLY — [M.P. 

(Lord Selby, ex-Speaker) 

“The Late F. GOODALL, B.A. 
@. HACKENSCHMIDT 
SEYMOUR LUCAS, R.A. 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON 


LADY T *The DUKE OF NORFOLK 
VIOLA TREB *SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
*SIR H. BEERBOHM TREE BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
*ELLEN TERRY *MARCUS STONE, R.A. 
! TERRISS GEORGE STOREY, A.B.A. 
1s WALLER LADY WARWICK 


any many ethers. A complete liat of 250 celebrities can te had on application. 


IMPORTANT.—_In making application please ask for more than you want, in case we 
are out of what you actually require. For instance, if you wish for the autograph 
of the Deam of Canterbury, give us the choice of three or four others as well. 


ING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. 
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Why 


the Japanese 


Succeed 


is what every enterprising man and woman 
wants to know, and you will find the secret 
of the success of the Japanese unfolded in 


QLD AND NEW JAPAN 


now being issued in 12 fortnightly parts, 


price 7d. each 


net, and sold by all 


:: 3: Newsagents and Booksellers : x 


Parts 1 to 3 Now on Sale. Price 74. each net. 


MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE 
PRESENTED WITH PART I 


JULY. 
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Result of Rubber 
Share Competition. 


Tue Triples selected as the best by the adjudicators in 
Contest No. 4, together with the names and addresses of 
the twelve senders, to each of whom a prize of ten rubber 
sharea has been awarded, are as follows: © 


R. O. G.—Office requisite, gumption. 
Cuanczs H. Angort, Keynsham, Bristol. 
H. D. C.—Dancer’s harvest, * capers.”. 
D. Norman, 11 Yeldham Buildings, Fulham Palace Rd, 8.\\’. 
H. D. C.—Cajoling Dad, hopeless. 
Miss Snow, Governor’s House, H.M. Prison, Portsmouth. 
R. O. G.— Retired oracle, “ Granny.” 
Miss Streeter, 2 Hartley Road, Kirkby Stephen. 
HD. C.—" Heiress” counterbalances dejects. 
Miss S. Craton, Greyhound Hotel, Darlington. 
R. O. G.—Opuate, Gaffer’s reminiscences. 
JoHNSON GRANT, Be ee Haddenham, Bucks. 
R. O. G.—Roaming occupies gloaming. 
Miss TowE Lt, 16 Albion Street, King’s Cross. 
B. W. T.— Bluff” warriors, travellers. 
Mr. HrLsekrt, 5 Stainforth Road, Hoe Street, Walthamsiow. 
H. D. C.—Cameras hamper * declarations.” 
Miss Jonxs, I Langdon Villa, Tenby, South Wales. 
B. W. T.—Titanic word, “ But.” 
Eustace Breton, 90 Sherwood Road, Roxeth. 
H. D. C.— H ” confgs distinction. 
Wa ter Vots, 271 High Street, Acton Hill. 
R. O. @.—Our ghost, rats / 
J. Aanew, Hillside Terrace, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 


THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM 


The handiest and neatest automatic fire 
alarm on the ‘market. Anyone can 
fit it up. The ideal alarm for hotels, 
boarding - houses, asylums, private 
Insur- 


houses, and business premises. 
ance Companies are always open to 
allow rebates where “Lynx” Alarms 


are fitted up to their satisfaction. 


The ‘‘ LYNX" FIRE ALARM only costs 2s. 6d. 

You may obtain it post free for 2s. 9d. from 

THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM, 28 MAIDEN LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


te This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first clain only. 


£2,000 RAILW 


e100. RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


Tha Insurance hokls good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one . £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
THE OOEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE. CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an ace'- 

£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenzcr 

(i = in era the deceased id travelling as a 

passenger (incfuding post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 

and who, at the_time of such accident, had in his, or her, possessin:, 

the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 

space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of e, 80 long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum sball be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 

cs I (ole) having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on hin, 

7 or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided nofice in every case be given to Tne Ocean ACCIDENT AND 

Gvanantee Corroration, Limite, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the jegal representati:e 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident bad 1 
his, or her, sion, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or 116 

rin which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written .n 
ink or peneil, on the space provided at the foot, and that deaih 
occur! within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice w 3 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above adilrc-4 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at hi 3, 
or her, place of abode, so long ag the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract, 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is mules to the condit ng 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. ; 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premiam under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, cr of the said corporaticn. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Tickct 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have dul aid a twelve-months’ subscription 
for PEARSON’S WEBELY fn advance to their newsagent. °r 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by their 
subscription, signthe coupon, or carry the paper on their person 
It is only necessary to forward the newsagent's receipt to tha 


a 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., ani» 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


SIG ROBB uses sissecenocnirrsononsssnecxesseninasnisounincaecseseueavevennns ca5kt 
Available irom 9 a.m, Thursday, June 16th, 19!9, 
uatil midnight, Friday, June 24th, 19!0. 
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7 ec ee CA ty ee PEARSON'S: WERELY: ers eres te Weer es: 
\A NEW DESSERT. 
Splendid Offer to all Lady Readers. . 

QUART OF THE NEW DELICIOUS CREAMY CUSTARD ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


7 —_——_———— 
‘ Ktlast there has arrived a new dessert, and every lady who reads this is. given the 
ity-of obtaining free supplies of a delicacy that seems likely to carry the 
ate public by storm. Sot i el : 
: One of the greatest worries of the thoughtful housewife is the daily trouble of 
what to have for dinner. When the consideration of the chief course is settled, then 
comes the equally vexing matter—“ What shall we have for dessert ? ” 
Father, the little ones, and even mother herself get tired of the everlasting round of 
* ,Bpies and puddings. There is a distinct call for something new, and at last it has arrived. 

What is it to be? 

Why, Cream Custard ! ; 

Mind you, not just ordinary custard, but something better. 

Cream Custard, you should know, is made in a moment, but when it is made it 
affords just one of those dishes that the discriminating person will realise as perfect. 

There is no long recipe to learn or to work out. If you send your name and 
address you will have ferwarded you at once, free of charge, the means of making a 
quart of delicious Cream Custard. ; 

When it is known Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. are responsible for the 
introdyction of Cream Custard it will be realised that there is something good, 
something quite reliable at hand. , 

It is this house that makes the splendid offer of supplying all readers with quart 

eta of Cream Custard free of charge. - 

cpa = must not be thought just the same as custard made with ordinary 

wders. ; 

“ie Custard is rich, creamy, nourishing, and delightfully palatable. Wherever 

it has been introduced it has met with a cordial reception, users saying that once they 

have tried Cream Custard nothing else will please them. 

RP soy: oes dessert is . y abeainabie ot ironical and the — It he | 
up in dainty 6}d, tins, and one tin will make twelve quarts of delicious : ; 

refreshing Sn This means that sufficient Foster Clark’s Cream Custard \ of Cream Custard, which will be forwarded free of cost. . Ther: 


THE POSTMAN BRINGS 
ONE QUART FREE : 


FOSTER CLARE'S Cream Custer) | 
is perfectly. wholesome, nourishiny, 
. and delightful to the taste. 
It takes but a moment to make, 
and by itself or with stewed or 
tinned fruits is truly excellent. 


Cream Custard 


The taste is such as will appeal t 
: ‘all, young or old. You cannot tire of i: 

and as there are several distinct flavourings, constan 

V; variety may be obtained. 2° $e 7s 

U/ You are cordially invited to send to-day for a special quart supp! 


for one day will cost you about one halfpenny. - no obligation whatsoever on those who accept this offer. The offi: 
Roster Clark's Cream Custard is perfectly wholesome, nourishing, and delightful is made so that you may have an introduction to a dessert that 1 


to the taste. , thi thi sj. diaticlonan: 
It takes but a moment to make, and by itself or with stewed or tinned fruits os i ee 


EE 


there are several distinct flavourings, constant variety may be obtained. 

You are cordially invited to send to-day for a special quart supply of Cream 

Custard, which will be forwarded free of cost. There is no obligation whatsoever on 

those who accept this offer. The offer is made so that you may have an introduction 
‘o a dessert that is something new, something quite delicious. 

‘All applications ‘should be carefully addressed to foster Clark & Co., Dept. 167, 

aidstone, Kent. Your.application may be written on a poster if desired. 


Forward your name and address (a postcard will do) and Wwe will despaty| 
by return a full quart packet free. Foster Clark & Co. (Dept. 16. 


fis truly excellent. ie 
~The taste is such as will appeal to all, young or old. You cannot tire of it, and as A DAINTY CESSERT ALWAYS READY AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 
| Maidstone, Kent. 


Breakfast / 


In Fluid Ju-Vis—the new. preparatio: 
for making Beef Tea, Gravies, &c.- 
you get about double the value fc 
money’ as compared with the usv: 
Fluid Beef Extracts... “Fluid Ju-Vis 
is made from Beef with valuab. 
vegetable properties added. 


2oz. Bottle, 63d.; 4oz., 113d. 


-delicious drink for this season of the years Equaily 
beneficial to children and adults. Buy A 4id. bottle 
to-day. It makes 2 gallons of really good Home Made 


{ 
Eiffel Tower Lemonade is the cooling, healthful, 
Lemonade. Highly recommended by the Medical Press. | 


i [Eiffel Tower|| spiwe 
pees Lemonade \ J a: ; 


,=9 


